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MANY REQUESTS; FEW TEACHERS. 


Bureau of Education Reports Show Increased Demand— 
Applications Falling Off—Reasons Other Than Salaries. 


That the teacher shortage situation in getting worse instead 


LESS THAN $400 ANNUAL PAY. 


Many Rural Teachers Still Receiving Absurdly Low Salaries, 
Bureau Study Shows—Average Is $634. 


That more than 40 per cent of the rural school teachers In 


of better is indicated by the experience of the school board service | the United States receive less than $600 per year; that 24 per 


division of the Bureau 
of Education, which was 








cent receive less than 





$500, and 11 per cent less 














established as an emer- 











than 5400, with only 5 per 





gency service during the 


cent receiving $1,000 or 











war and later continued 





more, are facts brought 








by Congress for the pur- 
pose of aiding school 
boards to find suitable 
teachers. 

On May 5 the records 





of the division showed 


436 requests for teachers 


HATE DREADFUL, 
WHY DOESNT 
Some Body ° 
Do Some Hine < 


received during the day, 
with only 7 teachers ap- 
plying for positions, and 
re ords on succeeding 
days have been even more 
startling. The dispropor- 
tion between the number 
of positions open and the 
number of candidates 
available has been grow- 
ing steadily. ‘“ Whereas a 
year ago we had 14,000 
registrations from teach 
ers willing to take posi 
tic! “Eye Says : a a Abel, 
chief of the division, “ A 
recent canvass of this list 
showed only about 4,000 


now available for serv- 





Salaries are evidently 
not the only cause for the 
exodus from the teaching 


profession, to judge from 


letters on file in the divi- PUTTING IT UP 
siol The wife of a city 
school superintendent in 


} 
1 


a Middle Western State writes to the Commissioner of Edu- 


cation as follows: 
‘Last September we moved to F———, where my husband 
had secured the position of superintendent of schools, after 


Teachers Agency. $75 and scouring the country 


for 2 job Not being able to secure a house, a maiden lady 
allowed us to move into the house she occupied, giving us the 
kitchen and two reoms upstairs (she keeping the other three 
rooms in the house) if we would pay the rent for the entire 
hous 

“The school has prospered, the enrollment has been good, 


pupils have stayed in school and seemed interested, there have 
been no complaints from parents or directors. Now, however, 
177924°—20-——-_1 








out in a study of three 
typical counties in every 
Stute by A. O. Neal, of 
the rural schools divti- 
sion, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The average salary re- 
ported for all the teachers 
studied, including elemen- 
tary and high-school 
teachers in rural schools, 
is $634. White men tenach- 
ers average $712: white 
women teachers, $630, 
Colored men teachers av- 
S373, 


erage § and colored 


women teachers, $359. 





The maximum average 
salary for any State is 
$1,600; the minimum, $93. 
One State averages $1,026 
for its rural teachers; an- 
other, S351. These sala- 
ries, Mr. Neal points out 
in his summary, are for 
the present school year, 
and include salary in- 
creases to date. 

Further details of this 
study of rural teachers’ 
salaries are given in the 
charts presented else- 


TO THE CITIZENS. where in this issue of 


‘ , . a ScHoo. Lire. 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Star. 


at the election of teachers, the secretary has notified my husband 
that he was not elected, refusing to give any reason, 

“My husband is a graduate of the State university, and has 
had 15 years’ experience as superintendent, staying 4 years in 
each of two different towns. 

“The insecurity of the position, scarcity of houses to rent, 
high freight, fickleness of public opinion, injustice of school 
boards, compel us to seek employment at some other business, 
Others can testify to these facts; I know of teachers who have 
left for these same reasons. A lady of marked ability said to 
me: ‘I would rather starve than teach.’ She had been a sue 
cessful teacher.” 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY THAT 
FALLS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


“When the State compels 
send their children to school,” 


parents to 
Says the 
higher education division of the Bureau 
of Education, “it is bound to provide 
achers in sufficient numbers 
these 


way. The State 


competent te 
to educate children in a _ vital 
makes its normal 
schools primarily icra for the 
supply and quality of teachers in the ele 


mentary schools, wherein are enrolled 
the 10,000,000 pupils within the compul- 
sory school age The normal schools 
should 
liberality 


They should hold out every possible in- 


therefore be supported with a 


proportionate to their needs. 
ducement to prospective students and 
should afford to students already enrolled 
every educational encouragement and 
advantage. } 
“ When our normal schools were estab 
lished 75 or 80 years ago, special induce- 
ments in free tuition and low costs, in 
comparison with other schools, were ex- 
tended to prospective students. As time 
has gone by, education is offered prac- 
tically free by the universities and col- 
leges. It follows that the normal schools 
in order to maintain their relative posi- 
tion among higher 
the number of their patrons, and to hold 
them for the longer period of study now 


recognized as a necessity in the prepara- 


schools, to increase 


tion of teachers, must greatly 


the attractiveness and worth of their 


: | 

Increase 

| 

work, 
*'To this end the buildings 
should be of good quality ; those that are 


of the schools 


outworn, out of date, and uninviting | 
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tange of salary of rural school-teachers, 1919-2 


forward movement in all normal schools 
throughout the ee if they are to meet 
newed : falls 


be permitted to lose its standing in Cotn- directly and exclusively upon their shoul- 
| 
} 


should be replaced; equipment which is 


dilapidated or obsolete should be 


and the teaching corps should not the imperative responsibility that 


parison with the teachers who make up ders—the duty of recruiting and training 


the faculties of the colleges, universities, n adequate supply of adequately pre- 


or professional schools. The time is here aber teachers for the elementary schools 


] 


when there must be a positive and radical of the Nation.’ 
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Why teachers leaye the profession, 
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FIFTY FACTS FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


{From Bureau of Education Statistics, 1918.] 


The children: 

1. There are 27,686,476 children of school age (5 to 18) in 
United States. 

2. Of this number 75.3 per cent, or 20,853,516 children, are 
enrolled in the public schools, This number is 19.8 per cent 
of the total population. The corresponding percentage in 
i870 was 17.8. 

3. An additional 1,915,125 children are enrolled in private 
elementary, secondary, and business schools. 

t. Almost 5,000,000 children of school age are not in 

any school. 
5. Of the children in the public schools, 1,935,821 are en- 
rolled in high schools. This is 9.3 per cent of total enroll- 
ment. In 1870 this percentage was only 14. Of the children 
in private schools, 458,081 are enrolled in high school or in 
business schools. 

G. Of the children enrolled in the public schools, 15,548,914 
in attendance daily. ~* 

7. Only 75 children out of each 100 enrolled in school 
attend daily. In 1870 about 60 per cent attended daily. 


The school term: 

S. The minimum school term legally provided 
States is nine months: for six other States, eight months: 
for ten States, seven months; for nine States, six months; 
for four States, five months: for five States, four months: 
for three States, three months; and for six States no mini- 
mum is provided. 


the 


sre 


for six 


% The average school term provided is 160.7 days, or 
about S months. In 1870 the average term was 152.2 days. 
10. The average number of days attended by each child 


enrolled is 119.8 days, or about 6 months. The correspond- 
ing average in 1870 was 78.4 days. 

il. The average pupil loses two months of schoo! an- 
nually, or about one-fourth of the school term. 

12. It costs over $190,000,000 to maintain the schools for 
these two months. 

13. The average number of days attended by each person 
of school age is 90.2. In 1870 the corresponding average wis 


1 days. The average child attends twice as many days 
per year as he did 50 years ago. 
14. About half of the 4,074,714 children in the first grade 


are “repeaters.” 

15. Of 1,000 beginning pupils only 583 will reach the 
eighth grade, 316 the first year of high school, and 142 the 
fourth year of high school. One hundred and thirty-one 
will graduate from a four-year high-school course. 
Teachers: 

16. There are 650,709 teachers in the public not 
including 26,890 supervising officials, Only 105,194 teachers, 
or 16.1 per ceut, are men. The corresponding percentage in 
1910 was 21.1; in 1900, 29.9; in 1890, 34.5; and in 1SS0, 42.8, 
In the elementary schools only 13.5 per cent and in the high 
55 per cent of the teachers are men. 

17. The average annual salary paid to all teachers is 


ty 
SCLICGOILS, 


hools 


$635, or not quite $4 per day while actually teaching. For 
the other 204.3 days each year they receive no pay. 
The average salary in 1916 was $565; in 1910, 5485; in 


1900, $325; in 1890, $252; ISTO, SISD. 


in 1880, $195: and in 


average annual salary of the high-school 
! 


18. The teachers 


hers 


in 17 States is 81.031 and of the « lementualry school tea. 
in the same States is S606. 
19. In the public secondary schools S4,0SS teachers are 
employed, 
School buildings and school property: 
°0. The total number of school buildings is 276,827. This 


total includes 18.974 school buildings in cities which had a 
nopulation of 2.500 or over in 1910. The other school build- 
ings, numbering 257.853, are in villages and rural districts. 
21. There are 195,400 rural school buildings having only 
one room. 

22. Seventy-six per cent of the school buildings outside 
of cities (2,500 and over) have only one room. 

°3. The total value of all school property is SLOSS.50S.S1S. 

°4. The average value of school property for each child 
enrolled in school is $95.12. 

25. The total amount of our permanent 
£358,126,268, or $17 per pupil. 

°6. The total acreage of our unsold school lands is 
15,314,957, valued at $484,200,293 or the equivalent of $23 per 
pupil, 


school funds is 


Income: 


27. The total revenue receipts for school purposes are 
$736,876,442. 

28. The income from permanent school funds and school 
lands is $21,517,040, or $1.08 per pupil. The receipts from 
this source constitute only 2.9 per cent of all revenue receipts, 

29. The amount received from taxation and appropriation 
is $681,924,517, or 92.5 per cent of the total revenue receipts, 

30. The amount received from the Federal Government for 
vocational education is $1,668,986, or about one-fifth of 1 per 
cent of the total revenue receipts. 

31. The amount received from other sources is $31,794,505, 
or less than 5 per cent (4.5) of the total receipts. 

s2. Of the total amount received, $125,925,159, or 16.8 per 
cent, comes from State and Federal sources; $58,151,503, or 
7.9 per cent, from the county sources; and $554,819,0S80, or 
7o.8 per cent, from local sources. 

oo. Of the $6S81,924,517 derived from taxation or appropri- 
ation, $101,805,057, or 14.8 per cent, comes from the State; 
$54,506,099, or S per cent, from the county; and $526,115,361, 
or 77.2 per cent, from the local unit of taxation. 

34. The nonrevenue receipts aggregate an additional $65,- 


736,726. 


Expenditures: 


oo. The total amount spent for our schools in 1918 was 
$763,678,089. 
This is over 12 times the amount spent in 1870, 
36. Of this amount, $25,179,511 (3.5 per cent) went for 
general control, $444,158,046 (58.2 per cent) for instruction, 


$ITS.277,7SS (23 per cent) for miscellaneous purposes, and 
ST1T0S2.944 (15.5 per cent) for new buildings, sites, and 


equipment. 

ST. The amount spent for instruction includes $421,- 
084,254 (55.2 per cent of the total) paid for the salaries 
of teachers. 


Per capita costs: 

3s. It costs $4,752,197 a run 
it cost only $479,551 a day. It now 
much per day as it did half a century ago 

oo. The annual per capita expenditure for education fer 
person in the total population is $7.26; in 1870 the cor- 
nding cost was $1.64. 
The average annual amount for each person of school 
to 1S) is $25.28 for current expenses and $4.30 for new 
making a total of S27.58. In 1870 
corresponding total cost was $5.26, 
i. The average annual for each child enrolled in 
school is $350.91 for current expenses and $5.71 for new build- 


the schools; in 1870 
10 times as 


aay to 


costs about 


encl 
rest 
nee (o 
buildings 


thx 


amd grounds, 


cost 


ings and grounds, or a total of $36.62. In 1870 the corre- 
sponding average was $9.25 
i. The average annual cost for each pupil in average 


nitendance is $41.45 for current expenses and $7.67 for 
outlays, or a total of $49.12 In 1870 the 
was S155. 


ails 
capital corre 


Spohuihge cost 


The average daily cost for each pupil attending is 26 
ceiis for current expenses and 5 cents for capital outlays, or 


a total of 31 cents per pupil per day. In 1870 the corre- 
sponding daily cost was about 12 cents. 
Wealth and taxation: 

f{. In 1912 the average amount spent for the schools for 
each S100 of taxable wealth was 27.6 cents 

1. In 1912 the estimated true value of taxable wealth to 


each pupil enrolled in school was $9,610, 


Compulsory attendance: 


ij. Twenty-eight States require attendance at school for 
the full term provided. 
‘the other States require attendance for some fractional 
part of the term or for a specified number of days. 
17. Forty-two States require consecutive school attendance, 
48. In 21 States children are not required to attend 
school after they have completed the elementary grades. 
In 22 States attendance is required for seven years of the 
child’s life. In the other States this period is shorter. 
50. Three States have local option compulsory attendance 
laws. 
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DOES IT PAY TO BE A | in a State institution, while railroad | URGES ELIMINATION OF 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR? | yard employees, machinists, and the | EDUCATIONAL WASTE. 
lowly hod carrier can look with compas- | 


— | Sion on instructors in privately supported : . gta 
Dr. Godfrey Would Save by Joining In- 


dustry and Education—Combination 
of School and Shop Suggested. 


. - . 2 sfit j S Lnrely 7 ic i > "or > 

Bureau of Education Statement Gives tations, Susely it is time for th 

Comparative Figures friends of higher education to demand 
) a gures. | 

hat the men and women in whose care the 


| 


—— best youth of the land are intrusted for 


“Does it pay to be a college profes- four years shall receive a compensation | A plan of cooperation between educa- 
sor?” asks a statement prepared by the more commensurate with the value of | tion and industry to eliminate educa- 


their labor. | tional waste is urged by Dr. Hollis God- 


higher education division of the Bureau | 


of Educatio: and then proceeds to “A leader in industry recently asked a | frey, president of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
eaiitiitede | college president what he was paying a delphia, formerly of the Council of Na- 
eiins . 

aa a ee certain professor. Upon receiving a tional Defense. 


the figures of salaries which college pro- reply the man of business said that he in- “ Educational waste has been going on 
‘ tended to offer the professor four times | for centuries,” says Dr. Godfrey, “ be- 


fessors are now receiving. The table of 
| his present salary. “If you do,” replied | cause there has never been a definite 


salaries herewith presented is a Summary | 

obtained by the Bureau of Education as the college president, “ we shall be unable | statement or specification written by in- 

the result of a circular inquiry to which | *® ‘a!n the dozen or more technical | dustry of the specific knowledge required 
: : Ate raduates it} } > hove hee sin | ot ite —- le The collecves an 

more than two-tl ds of the colleges and graduates with whom we have been sup | to meet its demands, rhe colleges and 


iniversities returned detailed and accu plying your company annually for a num- | industry have been working along differ- 
rate answers. In the privately supported ber of years.” The college professor re- | ent lines. It is now proposed to carry 
justitutions full professors are receiving mained—on an increased salary, let us | out a plan of cooperation to eliminate 
2 hil hope—but many there are who, to the | that waste by giving industry an oppor- 


on the average $2,304 per annum, while 

assistant professors and instructors drav great injury of institutions of higher | tunity to state its needs, and the colleges 
SSIS rol rs an istructors araw | : . : ‘ ang 
salaries of about $1.800 and $1.200, respec- learning, Can not resist the temptation of | an opportunity to state their capacities 
sails fi $1,200, pe 

tively. The erage salarv. to be sure more respectable remuneration in other | to meet these needs. 


in publicly supported institutions is a fields of endeavor. If well trained and efli- “This plan was submitted to a group of 
little higher, but only from $200 to $300 | “lent professors at colleges and universi- | college executives for their approval and 
for instructors and assistant professors, | “eS are drawn away from the field of | then to the authorities of the Massachu- 
while full professors at State institutions higher education, business and industry | setts Institute of Technology as a pro- 
average only $3,126. will be among the first losers, not to men- posed program for the 1920 meeting of 
“Bow mat men of practical affairs tion the inestimable injury done to the | the Technology Clubs Associated. 

would be attra , to * enreel here training in culture and citizenship on “The president of the associated clubs 
graduation from college, three years of which the safety and well being of the | proposed the plan to a group of firms 
postgraduate work, and a number of | Nation rests.” | = ————— 


years of actual teaching experience are 
required before a man can expect — Salaric Ss ii univers ties and eoll 
attain unto the average salaries now | 

paid by colleges and universities to a IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 





full professor? rhis does not take into | —_—_——_ — -—— A poo 
consideration the much larger group of Title of 7 ton Number of! Minimum | Maximum A verage Median Most 
. ‘inte prot << ond assistant profes- | . persons. salary. var salary salar | frequent 
associate prof rs and assistant prol : . 7 nee =~ | Sore, 
sors who are now working fer fronr $1,800 | ici = ; Sncga 
to $2,500 per year. It is no wonder that 5 Ee rere : 2, 460 $300 £10,000 $3,12 $3, 006 $3, 000 
5 ' . . . F A te profe ¥ - : &29 300 4,000 2 514 > Ow) | 3’ 000 
comparatively few teuchers are being at- A ant pr I i 1, 705 500 4° 000 2,053 2 000 | 1’ 800 
tracted to the field of higher education, | +™Stuctor.. ; 2,138 300 3.100 1 552 1’ 500 | 1’ 500 
Assistant... S00 75 2, 500 SOL 750 | 1, 200 
or that professors who expe ted to spe id 





their lives in a teaching career have been 
induced in large uumbers to leave the 


colleges and universities for more remu- : : ™ — 
nerative positions in the business and Professor 3, 781 100 10, Of 2,: 2.000 1, 506 
Associate professor 357 600 4,500 2 2, 300 2,000 


industrial world. Assistant professor 1, 261 75 5 000 1.770 1 200 2’ 000 
1’810 ; 





ie If we com Bt e average SIAL IES A istant.. 574 10 2’ w) bi i) ” 500 
| received by college and university teach- 
7, ». . —_~ 
iy ee . } .* ma re 
‘ ers with those received by men engaged COLLEGE TEACHERS AND OTHER WO 
et in various trades and manual-labor em- ‘a _— : ve _ 
- > . . "% Ite arg ory iZing aaa : ¥ 
i ployments, the resul are amazing. ; a | Average ; Yearly 
a Professors and associate provessors inh at aus in Universiti Ind colleges, aur Employees in mech ar 4 andustries, carmings, 
ft, - . — 7 . 1919. 1919. 
both private and public Institt ons are 
| = seiianatileat = eee 
still above the classes mentioned in the = 
till ab a ; ee ; Put . Structural ironworkers.................... $2.37 
accompanying table, but structural iron ho tien ns oawiieeanente . $3, 12% Carpenters... aa 2 O81 
a Ee , 8 tae 2 4 . = , Associate professors. . j 2,514 Painters.... a 2.078 
workers and railroad train employees re- Assistant professors. . 2,053 Road train employer a 1, 946 
ceive more compensation than assistant iInstructors........ et eeeeees 1,552 | Machinists... . cna le 1,777 
: : ; Private: | Hod carriers.... ¥ vm 1, 565 
professors in private institutions and Professors 304 | Railroad yard employces nate by 1,421 


? 
. : ; we « , Associate professor 2,423  Hostlers and engine-house men i ae : 
almost aS much as those in public insti- Assistant professor ; 1,770 , rina? — 
1 


tutions. It is more lucrative to be a Instructors... 
carpenter or a painter than an instructor ‘ ogee ee sa ras ia a 
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representing American industry. To-day 
more 200 
including such large corporations as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, H, L. Doherty 
& Co., Hood Rubber Co., and Rice & 
Hutchins, have approved the plan and are 
to it. The plan in four 
parts, each one based on practical busi- 
Dess 


than firms and corporations, 


subscribers is 


methods, 


What the Plan Is. 


“Parr 1.—The writing by the 
individually and jointly, of the first spe- 


firms, 


cific order ever written by industry for 
trained men. This order is to specify, 
without obligation and in approximate 
terms, what training the industry re- 


quires these men to have, how many men 
are 


in 


needed, and what their opportunities 
the 

‘Part II. 
representatives of the colleges of the first 
written of the 
capacity of the schools to fill the order of 


business are. 


The writing by a group of 


specific statement ever 


indust rv. 


“Parr I11.—The making of a perma- 
nent record, in book form and in terms 
common to all concerned, of the results 


Obtained in Parts I and II. 

‘Parr IV.—The making of a plan of 
profitable cooperation, especially inelud- 
ing keeping up to date the educational 
needs of industry and the school’s method 
of needs. The outlining 


meeting those 


177924°—20——-2 


| 
| 
| 





HEL?! 


and publishing of methods by which fu- 
ture action may be taken for making the 
best contact possible between the demand 
for and the supply of trained men. The 
beginning of standardization of definite 


ways in which to meet the need of in- 
dustry for trained men at least cost in 
the future. 

“Tt was known before the meeting 
which was held in Philadelphia March 
26 and 27, under the auspices of the 


Technology Clubs Associated, that there 
woukd be nation-wide industrial support 
for this plan, but its most enthusiastic 
did not hope for the 
measure of success attained to 
The first step has been taken in a definite 


supporters large 


date. 


program of cooperation between industry 
and education. 


Shortage of Trained Men. 


“America is facing to-day an appalling 
shortage of trained men. Industry 
made up of three elementals 
men, Materials and 
Much of the exist- 
this 


is 
materials, 
money, and money 
are inert without men. 
ing industrial unrest 
shortage of trained management men, and 
heads of the industries now subscribing 
to the plan agree with this theory. Any 
definite step toward relieving the condi- 
tions, toward solving the industrial prob- 
lems that beset the world, must be taken 
by the management man, 


is caused by 





| 


| 





| 


Herbert Johnson, in the Saturday Evening Post. 


“From the viewpoint of industry, the 
of specifications must be done 
with recognition of the fact that three 
methods exist of meeting a shortage of 
production; either so to orgenize exist- 
ing capacity to turn out more and 
better goods than are now produced, or 
to develop new capacity, or to combine ex- 
tended use of existing capacity with de- 
velopment of new capacity. Here, where 
maximum production in minimum time is 
needed, the third methed is the obvious 


writing 


as 


one to take. 

“From the standpoint of the college, 
which is the the writing of 
specifications must be done with recogni- 
tion of the same three alternatives. The 
its existing ca- 
pacity better production, 
create new capacities, or do both. And 
to do these things successfully it must 
“- 


producer, 


must 
for 


college organize 


greater or 


know specifically what the consumer 
dustry—wants. 

* The swiftest way to obtain such speci- 
fications is to write joint specifications, 
recognizing that the production of man- 
agement men through such education as 
can be given in the school or in the shop 
alone is insufficient for the needs of to- 
day. It is through the combination of 
school and shop, the joining of theory 
and practice, that we obtain quantity and 
quality of management men in the best 
way in the least time,” 
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NATIONAL ISSUES IN 
EDUCATION DISCUSSED. 


Speakers at Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Meeting Present Divergent 
Views on Federal Department of Edu- 
cation—In Agreement As to Need for 
National Action—The Private School 
and Education for Democracy. 


Discussion of national issues in edu- 
cation featured the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Cambridge, Mass, May 1. 
A Federal 
with a secretary of education in the 


department of education 
President’s Cabinet was advocated by 
speakers at the main session, though the 
two chief addresses, by Charles H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago, and George 
D. Strayer, of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, showed marked differ- 
ences as to details of the plan, Prof. Judd 
asking 
Smith-Towner bill creating a Federal de- 
partment of education and appropriating 
Federal aid for education, and Prof. 
Strayer asserting that the bill as it stood 
represented virtual 
educators and was us much as Congress 
would probably enact. Former President 
Eliot, of Harvard, while admitting the 


modifications in the pending 


unanimity among 


need for national aid for education, cau 
tioned against too hasty action in creat 
ing a Federal department of education. 


Criticisms of the Smith-Towner Bill. 


Prof. Judd criticized the Smith-Towner 
dill on the ground that it atempted to give 
Federal aid without the necessary Fed 
eral supervision, that the methods of dis 
tribution of funds were mechanical, and 
that the bill failed to make specific pro 
vision for including in a department of 
education the present Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the educational 
activities of the Department of Agricul 
ture. He said: 

“The department of education, if it is 
to be effective, must be endowed with 
power to help and even to compel back 
ward States to act for the improvement of 
education. 

“What we need in this country is a 
national insistence on improvement in 
the States. We do not feel confidence at 
the present time in State educational or 
ganization. We are not content to let 
the different sections of the country go 
on without answering to the nation. Our 
plain duty is to create a national depart 
ment which will be something more than 
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a passive witness of what goes on in the 
States, something more than a recording 


and auditing agency 


Must Be National Participation. 


“We have reached the stage in the 
evolution of our American school system 
when narrow local control and support, 
and even centralized State control and 
support, must be supplemented by a 
broader national participation in educa- 
tional organization. A national educa- 
tional agency should be created which 
can encourage and compel progressive im- 
To this end 
the national department should be en- 


provement in local schools, 


dowed with supervisory powers. The 


powers should be explicit and broad. 
They should be made effective by legisla- 
tive enactments which will compel the 
States to show full grounds for all Ted 


eral funds «apportioned to them. The 


= 


should be made so explicit as to remove 

all possibility of arbitrary domination by 

the Secretary of Education or his agents, 
| but they should, on the other hand, he 
explicit enough to make clear the obliga 
tion of euch State as a party to the na- 
tional policy. The Federal department 
thus created should include the Bureau 
of Education, the Vocational Board, those 
divisions of the Department of Agricul- 
publie 


schools, and such other divisions of the 


ture which deal directly with 
Federal departments as full and explicit 
conference shall show to be directly re- 


lated to public schools.” 
National Leadership Urged. 


Asserting that “national leadership 
and national support for education are 
provided in the Smith-Towner bill,” Prof, 


Strayer pointed out that this bill was 





















































































































































powers conferred on the department | the first department of education bill 
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Is your $3,500 residence on the tax books at $1,000? 
Is your $1,000 automobile on the tax books at $250? 
Is your $40 farm land on the tax books at $15? 


For the Sake of the Children Give Your Property at a Fair Valuation. 


ever to receive serious consideration from 
He said: 

“The members of our profession have 
satisfied with the status of 
in our National Government, 
Over and over again during the past 25 


the committees of Congress. 


not been 
education 


years resolutions have been passed call- 


ing for the establishment of the secre- 
taryship. We have all been conscious of 
the need for recognition beyond that 


which was granted by the establishment 
of a Bureau of Education. 

“The organization of the Department 
of Education through the consolidation 
of the educational agencies now operat- 
ing in our National Government and the 
placing of a Secretary of Education in 
the President’s Cabinet 
thing to provide that element of leader- 
ship which the country needs. But how- 
ever significant such action might be, it 
will not suffice. If the promise of Ameri- 
can democraey of an equal chance for all 
to be realized, 
there must be national support for educa- 


would do some- 


is even approximately 
tion. It seems to me just as logical to 
advocate national support for education 
as to favor national support for the Army 
or for the Navy. 

Appropriation Relatively Small. 


“The Smith-Towner Bill provides for 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 annually 


Next Year Threatens to be Even Worse !! 


ALABAMA’S CHILDREN ARE THE VICTIMS. 


The Remedy ?? 


WILL YOU HELP THEM NOW? 


in 
the 
measure have suggested that the amount 
is large and that the different appropria- 
tions are not sufficiently closely related to 
the needs of the country. 
* With respect to the amount of the up- 


{ for the encouragement of education 


certain specified fields. Critics of 


propriation it must be said that the jump 
from $200,000 available for the work of 
the Bureau of Education outside its work 
in Alaska to an appropriation of S100, 
000,000 indicates the relative importance 
of the Bureau of Education and of the 
national department in the minds of those 
who are responsible for drafting the bill. 
| We can afford $100,000,000 for education 
if we that the emergency 
fronting us can, in considerable measure, 
be met on account of the money appro- 
priated by the National Government and 
because of the encouragement thus af- 
forded to the States to undertake the pro- 


| 
| 








believe con- 


gram proj sed. 





National Control not Necessary. 
“ National leadership and national sup- 
port for education do not necessitate na- 
| tional control of our schools. Those who 
drafted the Smith-Towner Bill would be 
the first to object to the centralization 
of authority in the Nation. The bill pro- 
vides that the act shall not be construed 
' to require uniformity of plans, means, or 


Fair Salaries!! 


One Alabama Schoolroom in Every Three Had Either No Teacher or a Poor Teacher This Year! 


Foster appeal to the Alabama State Board of Educath 


{ 
| 


1 


! 





mn 


methods in the several States in order to 
secure the benefits provided, and it is fur- 
ther established by the bill that all the 
@lucational facilities encouraged by the 
provision of this act and accepted by a 
State shall be organized, supervised, and 
administered exclusively by the legally 
constituted State and local 
nuthorities of said State.” 


educational 


Education for Democracy. 

At the afternoon session of the associa- 
tion Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, of 
University, argued for the elimination of 
the private school, on the ground that it 
tended to perpetuate class distinctions in 
American life and interfered with the nec- 
essary development of public education, 
He was answered by President Eliot, who 
that any attempt 
the private school would be to strike a 
fatal blow at traditional American liberty 


of action. 


Joston 


usserted to eliminate 


Speaking of “The Proper Study of 
Mankind,” Dr. Richard C. Cabot, re- 
cently appointed professor of social 
ethics at Harvard, argued for the 


spiritual element in education taught, or 
rather inspired, through biography, point- 


ing out that the theory of “ salvation 
through knowledge” could no longer be 
held; that the essential thing was “ to 


seek out the best in human nature and 


exploit that.” 
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Issued by the United States 


Depart it of the Interior. 
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A CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE. 


Che j tant thing 


ference meeting in Washington thi 
month at the all of the Commissioner 
of Education is that it is a citizens’ cor 
ference. Whatever success may ittend 
it will come in large measure from the 
fact that it is a gathering, not of edu 
eators, but « itizens represent every 


conceivable phase of 

Education is indeed at this time in the 
hands of the citizens. The great 
can public is going to have to decide, 
whether it really 


and decide quickly, 


wants universal education or not. There 
is plenty of lip service to education in 
the United 


come when it is necessary to translate 


States; the time has now 


something much 


that lip service into 
i 


more tangible—appropriations, bond is- 


sues, and all the other things that touch 
the pocketbook nerve. 

The citizens of the United States have 
the problem in their hands. May their 


representatives at Washington May 19 


21 not only find the solution but help 


the millions back home to see it! 





NATIONAL SERVICE AND EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


“The foundations of a national system 
tritain are being 
Haldane, dis- 


of education in Great 
steadily laid,” says Lord 
cussing “ New ideals in education,” in a 
recent number of the Yale Review. 

* But it is not only on the future that 
interest is concentrated. Twenty years 
hence the coming generation will prob- 
ably be in full possession ofa completed 
structure. But to-day those adults who 
have by their circumstances in the past 
been excluded from the chance of benefits 
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that are now in contemplation are seek- 
themselves as well as 
What effect is this 


and having on the 


ing something for 
lo! their children. 


immediate pi 


~ ) Té y? 
It is tru hat nothing can fill the 
1 the pr rat for life that 
tion di vouth p vides, Bu 
I ill, tl - 4 outh mut a 
S to end. Its not so much 
! le t of knowled to b 
red up and specificall i] ed in 
yea! as to Initi e a process ol 
( ncipatio from the bonds of th 
t incapacity which prev de 
t, and s o render possib in 


‘We have passed away from the days 
which it was enough to have among 
t individuals. In an 
produced 


few preemine! 


aze Whel everything has to be 
on a scale that is colossal compared with 
that of a century since, a far higher 
e of knowledge has to be attained. 
And for our effort toward progress in this 
direction it seems as though we, like 
were in the beginning of 
this twentieth century paying the price. 
The peaks and pinnacles are apparently 
fewer, though the average is higher. 
need is the restoration of the 


And if we are to have 


What we 
old individuality. 
this concurrently with the general rise to 
a level which though higher is still only 
that of 
capable, we can only 


which the average man is 
secure it if our 
educational system has, as one among its 
dominating purposes, that of inspiring the 
individual, be he exceptionally gifted or 
be he not, by the high quality of the 
teaching with which it is sought to bring 
him into living contact.” 





CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION AND THE RED 
CROSS. 

The National Junior Red Cross has 
recently aligned itself with an effort upon 
which the Bureau of Education has for 
several years been earnestly at work—the 
effort to make available to the schools of 
the country a program for the develop- 
ment of a sound citizenship in American 
This work in the Bureau 
of Education has for the past six years 
been in charge of Arthur William Dunn, 
bureau specialist in civic education. 


boys and girls. 


The Junior Red Cross, recognizing that 
the humanitarian ideals out of which it 
sprang are bound up with the fact of 
social interdependence and civic responsi- 
bility, conceives its first duty to be that 
of furthering a high type of American 
citizenship. It has, therefore, asked that 
it be allowed to lend its assistance in 


| reaching the children of the elementary 


| 
| 
| 


and high schools with rogram of civie 
activity and instruction. Working ar- 
rangements f end, bet en the Fed- 
eral Commiss Id n and the 
national « J Red Cross 
! e been Mi Dunn has 
been placed i* 2 | onal head- 
quarters staf he J Red Cross 
and will her ve the larger part of 
his time to the mn tion f the Junior 
Red Cross pro e! of education 
in citizens ( | ‘ram will 
includ O} s stematie 
SOLvice ad ( n for edu- 
eation in i} hes | spects of 
he duty of t fitted into 
their rational rogram 1or a 
normal 1 1) 

Mr. Dunn’s work for better civie educa- 
tion in the schools is sufficiently well 


He stands for an adult citizen- 


ship prepared through progressive stages 


known. 


of boy and girl citizenship; for present 
experiences in the sharing of interests 
and responsibility through which social 
conceptions and habits may be formed, 


and by means of which the larger life of 


the world may be made intelligible to the 
citizen in the makings 
Mr. Dunn 


cessively as director of civic educ 


has since 1900 served sue- 
‘ation in 
the public schools of Indianapolis, civil 
secretary of the City Club of Philadelphia, 
executive secretary of the Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York City, seec- 
retary of the committee on civic education 
of the National Municipal League, secre- 
tary of the committee on social studies of 
the National Education Association Com- 
mission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, and specialist in civic educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Dunn will be assisted in the devel- 
opment of the Junior Red Cross program 
by Miss Hannah Margaret Harris, of the 
State Normal School at Hyannis, Mass, 





IOWA’S GOVERNOR VISITS 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


I spent a week last September 
visiting one-room country schools. 
I was amazed at the small prog- 
ress that had been made in the 
last 20 years in these schools. I 
was equally amazed at the interest 
manifested by the people who sup- 
ported these schools, doing what- 
ever was necessary to improve 
them. 

Gov. W. L. HARDING, Iowa. 




















CAMP ROOSEVELT. 


Mich., 
West 


of high-school 


Roosevelt, at Muskegon, 
known “ The 
be the Mecca 


all parts of the United States 


Camp 
widely Boys’ 
Point,” 


boys Trom 


as 


will 


this summer. Enrollments far nrade 


so 
indicate 
built 


the national reputation the camp 
and 


( ‘hicago 


has and applications in- 


pouring into the 


State 


up, 
quiries are 
in the 
It is open 


headquarters from every 
Union. 
to 
between the ages of 
of 


their 


The reason is plain. 
any American boy of good character 
12 19. While 


vacation camps exist 


and 


scores private 


with exclusive memberships and 


tuition running into the hundreds of dol- 


lars, Camp Roosevelt continues to oper- 
ate on the prewar basis of $1 a day 
per cadet. The balance necessary for 


the maintenance is supplied by the public- 
spirited members of the Camp Roosevelt 
Association and by support from the War 
Department and the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

The high 
picked instructors and varied courses, is 
This 
have 


summer school, with its 


an interesting feature of the camp. 


season many vocational courses 


been added, such as auto mechanics, 
cainp carpentry and woodwork, elec- 
tricity, and mechanical and topographical 
drawing. The credits are accepted al- 
most everywhere through arrangement 
with the Chicago school systenr. The 
school is elective, but boys taking up 
school work miss nothing of the other 
interesting things offered in the exten- 
sive camp program of athletics, swiim- 


ming, military training, and good, clean, 


wholesome fun. 

Capt. Frank L. Beals, United States 
Army, the commandant, is head of the 
physical education department of the 


Chicago schools, and the direction of the 
camp is his summer “ hobby.” 





SCHOOL’S INTEREST IN WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY. 


THE 


The story of the Geographic News Bulle- 
tin prepared by the National Geographic 
Society and distributed by the Bureau of 
Education during the past year is full of 
for the student 
world interests as reflected in the school. 


significance of changing 


Continual from 
first led the National Geographic Seciety 


inquiries newspupers 
to issue a series of daily news bulletins, 
telling the geographic and historic stories 
of the cable dispatch barrage of strange 
places and peoples. These bulletins have 
been 1914, upon request, to 
daily newspapers as a part of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s work toward 
diffusing geographic knowledge, and to- 
day more than 500 of the leading news- 
papers of the country use them, 


"—119——§ 


sent since 
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Widespread publication of these bulle 
increasing in 
the 
available 
ref 
all 


city 


tins resulted in constantly 


teachers about possi- 


the 


quiries from 


bility of making material 


form for classroom use and 


These 


the 


some 


in 
from 


erence, requests cCulne 


along educational seale, from 
superintendents to rural teachers in one 
buildings, 

To meet this need an arrangement was 
which the National Geographic 
to print 
these bulletins in weekly sets, with the 
Bureau of Education cooperating in their 
Only 
the 


S« Hoo! 


root 


made by 


Society agreed prepare and 


announcement was 
be had 
for September 15, 
the 
Sulletin, 


mailing. one 


made that sulletins might 
that 
By time 


issue of the Geographic News 


in Liri 


October 6, the of first 
as this weekly set of bulletins was called, 
the edition 
of 10,000, 


made an 


No further announcement was 


requests necessary 


Educational and 


daily newspapers made note of the offer, 


made. publications 


however, and the demand grew so rapidly 
that by the end of the school year a 
weekly -edition of 65,000 copies was 
need to fill the requests. 

Educators recognized a dearth of such 
material when the schools opened last 


fall. Boundary lines were shifting, and 
colonial possessions were being trans- 
ferred. Both the war and peace settle- 


ments had profoundly affected the cus- 
toms, habits, and economic life of the 
world. Reference works, even when 
schools had them, were inadequate or 
out of date. 

The United States was called upon to 
whether it should form new 
alliances. With the merits of the League 
of Nations or the Peace Treaty the Geo 


determine 


9 


News 


erned 


Bulletins have not been 

But the sugar bow! and 
the tailor’s bill attest the American rela- 
tienship to world conditions, whatever 
political policies may be formulated. To 
enable the school children of to-day to 
perform their duties as citizens to-morrow 
they should have a knowledge of other 
peoples and nations. Nor is it sufficient 
that they should be able to locate them 
on maps; they must know something of 
their customs, viewpoints, life, and ideals. 

To weigh domestic questions it is need- 
ful to know something of our own in- 
dustries, resources, and peeple; some- 
thing of the complex system of farms, 
factories, rail and water routes, and 
institutions this country has so glori- 
ously builded. 

With these considerations in 
Geographic News Bulletin has held to 
the fundamental educational principle 
that the time to inform a bey or girl 
about Fiume is when his imagination is 
stirred by the exploits of a LY’ Annunaio, 
The time to interest him in Jugo-Slavia, 
in Mexico, or in Togoland, is when his 
attention is directed toward those piaces. 
Hence the element of timeliness was as 
fundamental in the National Geographic 
Society's school service as it was in the 
service for newspaper readers, 

So spontaneous was the reception ac- 
corded this material, and favorable 
the unsolicited volume of comment, that 
it has been decided to continue the sery- 
ice next fall. The expense of preparing 
and printing this material obviously is 
heavy, but it has been assumed by the 
National Geographic Society as an op- 
portunity for furthering its aim for the 


graphic 


mind the 


sO 


diffusion of geographic knowledge. De- 
tails for supplying the National Geo- 
graphic Society News Bulletin are con- 


tained in the final issue for. the present 
school year: and may be had upon appli- 
cation to the Bureau of Edueation, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C, 


NEW JERS©®Y SALARIES WILL BE HIGHER. 


Proposed or actual salaries in New Jersey for 1920-21 ure given as follows by 














Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall in a recent bulletin of the New Jersey State 
Departinent of Public Instruction : 
Elementary. High School. 

| Minimum. Maximum. 

| Minimum. Maximum — 

Men Women. Men. Women. 
Asbury Park.. sake re. $1, 000 | $1, 550 $1,300 $1,300 | $2, 200 $ 2,200 
ae eae gta 1,200 | 1, 800 2, 000 1, 600 | 3,000 | 2,400 
NE BE SSH he ETI Le 1,300 | 2, 200 | 1, 800 1, 800 | 3, 200 | 3, 200 
Bloomfield. ................- 1, 100 | 1, 600 | 1, 200 1, 100 2, 400 | 2, 250 
Camder SR ETA SER 1,200 |... 7 ae Oe er 2 ee Sere 
NRA ae ae Se 1,300 | 2, 100 1, 800 1,600 3, 600 | 3,100 
AD o5c5u4cn aacanieenndebbetancis £00 2, 100 1,500 1,500 3,000 3,000 
INE... «+0 catasneseaniaenimaaali 1,200 1,700 | 1, 750 | 1, 600 2, 550 | 2, 150 
ES EEE A 1,200 1,800 | 2, 100 | 1,900 2, 800 2,400 
PT TEIN tic 2.<.c:i cain clcieglimiaiiiietane 1,400 2,000 1,500 | 1,500 3, 400 3, 400 
SE ere et: sie 1,300 1, 800 1, 400 | 1,400 2,075 2,075 
ON SE See 1,150 1,600 | 1, 700 1,450 2, 0 1,800 
| aanpeaateallien shag aes ors 1/000 1,300 | 1, 500 1, 200 1,900 1,600 
Pitt tocieascudeakotenrs snbaiee 11,000 21,800 | 1,700 1,500 3,000 2,400 
ET Iie « «00s 6d wali 1,00 1,800 (*) (*) 2,500 2,500 
| RE ERR RI MERI 1,300 1,900) 1,900 1,400 8,200 2,600 
a re ee eS 1,000 Eee ee by dive oc cesneeetieeeouses - 
0 Se ee 1,200 1,700 1, 650 1,650 3, 200 3, 200 
1 NESE. 7S ARIE 1,20 1,550 | 1, 800 | 1,600 2,200 1,00 
Ue ee or ie eee buen 1, 200 1,900 | 1,700 | 1,700 3,000 3,000 
a a eee 1,000 1,500 | 1,600 | 1,300 2,600 1,850 
a... eres SBA rE 1,200 1,600 | 1,400 | 1,400 2,000 2,000 
PR id6i666scrdemencurddundeses 1,200 1,900 | 2,000 1,350 2, 800 2, 200 
Trenton.. SS ae ee 1,109 1,800 3,000 3, 000 
ES Rare Saree 1,000 1,800 1,500 1,500 2,00 2,500 

1 May be $1,209. * May be $1,900. * None. 
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SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN COLORADO. 


The week of March 22 a group of 


rep 
resentatives, including State and county 
officials, business men, and professional 
Nebraska, 
and a representative of the United States 
Bureau of the 
solidated schools of Rio Grande County, 
Colo. included the 
San Luis Valley, located at Monte Vista, 
Del Norte, Center, Hooper, and the Sar 


gent open-country consolidated school, 


men of Colorado, Kintsas, and 


Edueation, visited con 


The schools those of 


Visitors were transported to the vari 
for 


was 


ous schools in the auto busses used 
the transportation of children. It 
the occasion of the opening of the con- 
solidated junior high school at Monte 
Vista, laying of the corner stone of the 
Del Norte the in- 
spection of consolidated 
and consolidated 
A feature of the week was the 
dedication of the new consolidated high 
schooi at Center, Colo., which is claimed 


consolidated school, 
the 


the 


Sargent 
school Hooper 


school. 


to be the largest consolidated school 
building in the United States. This 
building is for the use of the Center 


joint consolidated school district No. 26, 
made up of old districts Nos, 20, 28, and 
32, of Saguache County, and joint dis- 
trict No. 26, of Saguache and Rio Grande 
Counties, 

The building is a two-story brick, 308 
feet in length and 87 feet in width. It 
rooms, exclusive of cloak 
halls, storage and supply rooms. It has 
an auditorium on the first floor with a 
seating capacity of 700; a large gymnasium 
with showers and dressing rooms, There 
is a heating and ventilation plant in- 
stalled at a cost of $30,000. It has its 
electric-light plant, artificial-gas 
plant, manual-training shop, first-aid and 


contains 35 


awh 











4 COLORADO CONSOLIDATION. 


The Center joint consolidated school 
district 


proximately 


consists of 153 sections, or ap 


100,000 acres, of land in the 


counties of Saguache and Rio Grande 


The school population (6-21) is ap 
proximately 500, 

Total enrollment, 402; teachers, 14. 

Valuation of district, $3,115,909. 

Special tax levy, 7.5 mills. 

Budget for one year’s running ex 
penses, $28,854 

Number of busses, 6 

Value, $15,000 

Makes of busses in use, Studebaker | 


and Dodge 
Number of pupils per bus, 51; num- | 
ber transported, 186. 
Average length of route, 18 miles, 


Longest route, 22 miles 
Driver’s monthly salary, $50. 
Average 
$96.91 
Averag‘ 
transported, 


cost per month per bus 


cost per month per pupil 


$3.28. 


rest cafeteria, 
mination rooms, as well as physical, bio- 
logical, and home-economics laboratories, 
lecture and administration rooms. 
It is provided with moving-picture booths, 
electric 


room, 


rooms, kitchen, seed-ger- 


with 
clocks, and telephone in each 
It is located on a 15-acre plat of 
ground, which will be used for demon- 
stration and athletic grounds. The cost 
of the building and equipment up to date 
is $153,000. The school population is ap- 
proximately 500, with a school enroll- 
ment of 402 and a teaching force of 14. 
The property valuation of the district is 
$3,100,000, and a special tax levy of 7.5 
mills is collected. The annual budget 
for operating expenses is $29,000. 


The children are transported in six 
auto busses, valued at $15,000. These 
busses accommodate 31 pupils each. The 
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average length of the route covered is 
IS miles und the longest one is 22 miles, 
Drivers are paid $50 per month, and 
the average cost per month per bus is 


$96.91. The average cost per month per 
pupil transported is $3.28. 

The school course consists of 12 grades, 
organized on the six-amd-six plan. Voca- 
tional courses are offered and the high 
school is the State 


ncecredited by uni- 


versity. 


There was an attendance at the dedi 
cation of approximately 3,000 people, 
1,800 of whom were given lunch in the 


gymnasium, furnished by the residents 
of the district. The party included A. ©. 
Neal, of the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, President the 
normal school at Hayes, Kans., the former 


Lewis, of State 
State superintendent of 
Ross, and six county superintendents 
from the State of Kansas. R. R. Craw- 
ford, editor of the Nebraska Farmer, ue- 


Kansas, W. ID. 


companied the party as a representative 
of the Nebraska 
the Colorado delegation. 

The party was conducted by 
G. Sargent, of Colorado 
visited the Sargent 
School and made round trips in the auto 
busses collecting the children in order 
that they might test out the advantages 
and 


Farmer in addition to 
Prof. ¢C, 
State College, 


and well-known 


disadvantages of transporting chil- 
dren comparatively long distances. The 
average time for the longest 
route was only one hour, and the pupils 
were found not to suffer any hardships, 
but, on the contrary, to be happy during 
the trips. At the Sargent School the 
busses are driven by teachers who live 
in the teacherage on 
and make 
noon, 


required 


the school grounds 


the trips morning and after- 
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A “STAY-IN “SCHOOL ” RULER 


Children’s sions Sion Uses Novel Device to 
Encourage School Attendance—Illit- 
eracy in the Rural Population. 


\ “ stay-in-school ” ruler with wise say- 
ings on it to encourage boys and girls to 
continue in school is being distributed by 
the Children’s Bureau as part of its 1920 
Stay-in-School Drive. On one side the 
ruler says: “A Rule for School, Give 
Yourself Good Measure,” On the reverse 
side the ruler reads: “ There is No Good 
Place to Stop School Except the End.” 
The ruler may be obtained free by apply- 
ing to the Children’s Bureau. 

Illiteracy in the Rural Population. 

“State by State this country is gradually 
being aroused to the dangers of illiteracy 
and child labor, which is often the com- 
panion of illiteracy,” says the Children’s 
sureau. 

‘In the United States 20 per cent of the 
adult rural population can not read; in 7 
States more than 20 per cent of the total 
population over 10 years of age is illit- 
erate. In a survey made by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in two rural counties condi- 
tions were found which are thought to be 
typical of other sections of the country. 
In one county two-thirds of the white chil- 
dren and three-fourths of the Negro chil- 
dren from 5 to 15 years of age helped 
regularly in the fields cultivating and har- 
vesting the crops. Fifty-one were chil- 
dren under 8, and 120 were under 10. In 
a group of 240 children between 5 and 15 
years of age, all of whom did field work, 
SO boys from 9 to 15 were known as ‘ regu- 

plow hands.’ 

Irregular Attendance. 

“ Irregular attendance, together with a 
short school term made it impossible for 
children in these districts to progress rap- 
idly in school. In one of the counties 19 
out of 257 white children of school age 
and about the same proportion of Negro 
children had never been to school in their 
lives. In another county 39 families in 
which there were children of school age 
lived more than two and one-half miles 
from a school and so were not obliged 
by law to send their children at all. In 
this county over one-third of the children 
between 10 and 20 years of age in the 
three townships covered by the survey 
had not yet learned to read and write. In 
the other county this proportion was ap- 
proximately one white child out of ten, 
and one Negro child out of three.” 

Twenty of the 38 States cooperating 
with the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor in permanent 
child welfare work are carrying on or are 
planning to carry on during May a Stay- 
in-School Drive to help show the school 
youngsters the value of staying in school, 
it is announced. 
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IOWA'S CONSOLIDATION STORY 


From 17 consolidated schools in 1912 to 340 in February, 1920, 
During March and April additional consolidations were reported at the 
rate of one a day 
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TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. | other hand, the friends of the privately 
; supported institutions must build even 
as By GEORGE F.. Zook. vreater endowment funds to con pete with 
the State institutions and support the 


flood of students coming to their doors. 


The last complete statistics of attend- | vately supported institutions, 49.4: while For we must begin to think “ big” in 
ance at colleges and universities pub the corresponding increases for the male higher education as we have never thought 
lished by the Bureau of Ei ition were students was 48.3 per cent and 36.2 per before. Suppose, for instance, that we 

: for the vear 1915-16. The attendance at cent, respectively. have another decade of similar growth to 
f Institutic of higher learning for the Higher education is becoming con- that from 1905-1915. In 1925-26 the 
decade ending that year reveal some stantly more expensive. While the gen- | public institutions that a few years before 
startling inereases, which offer a basis eral increase in attendanee of students | thought they were crowded, with 136,591 
for prople y as to attendance at these for the decade was 49.7 per cent, the total students will have 230.939, while the pri- 
institutions j t] future. The general | income for all purposes increased 113.8 vately supported institutions will add 
average of rease was 49.7 per cent. per cent, Funds received from the more than 100.000 students to the 250.515 
In this growth the colleges and universi- United States Government, the States, they had in 1915-16. A flight of fancy? 
ties supported at publie expense far out and student fees have made especially Let us see. 
4 stripped those supported with pris ite rapid increases. The increase in endow- Three Years of Attendance at 250 Colleges and 
funds, with an increased attendance of ments and of income from endowments | Universities 1916-17 te 1919-20. 
69.1 per cent, as against 40.9 per cent. has increased enormously, to be sure, but | Last November the Bureau of Educa- 

What is of great interest is the fact nowhere near so fast as the income from tion sent out a circular requesting the en- 
that young women are seeking the bene- public funds. With students turning in rollment at colleges and universities for 
fits of higher institutions in such increas increasing proportion to the State institu- the years 1916-17, and 1919-20, respec- 
ing proportions. In public institutions tions, it behooves the State legislatures tively. Two hundred and fifty institu- 
the increase of women students for the to make provisions undreamed of a few tions, not quite half the total number in 
decade was 138.5 per cent; in the pri- years ago, for higher education. On the | the United States, responded. However, 

TABLE 1] Attendance and number of teachers. 
1905-6 1907-8 1909-10 1911-12 
Men Women Total Men Women. Total Men Women Total Men. Women Total. 


otal attendance 177, 500 81, 103 258, 603 195, 391 97, 369 292, 760 201, 341 100,477 301, S18 208, 976 110, 512 319, 48 
, 2 19,4 

Public institutior ° 62,184 18, 604 80, 788 66,171 18, 84 84,975 70, 437 20), 284 %), 721 70, 883 26, 373 97, 256 

Private institution ake 115, 316 62, 499 177, 815 129, 220 78,565 | 207,785 130, 904 80, 193 211, 097 138, 093 84.139 222 232 

Total number of teacher iMacs ; 19, 215 4,735 23, 950 19,918 4,571 24, 489 22, 461 4,8t8 27,279 24, 8 5, 526 30, 034 

Public institutions 5, 529 645 6,174 6,114 644 | 6, 758 7, 238 720 7.958 8 463 1.159 9 622 

Private institution a ; 13, 686 4,090 17,776 13, 804 3,927 | 17,731 15, 223 4,098 19, 321 16, 045 4, 367 20, 412 


aoe 
' 
y 


10 Total 
number of 
students in 

| 1925-26 at 

Men | Women Total. Men. Women. Total. Men. Women Total this rate. 


1915-14 | 1915-16 


ere 
& 


_ - } - — = 
Total attendance 217, 683 117, 295 334, 978 249, 271 137, 835 387, 106 40. 4 70.0 49.7 579, 464 
Public institution 79,514 31,131 110, 645 92,219 $4,372 136, 591 48.3 138. 5 69. 1 230, 939 
Private institution 138, 169 86, 164 224, 333 157, 052 93. 463 250, 515 36.2 49.5 10.9 352. 089 

= 

Total number of teacher 25, 389 5, 923 31,312 28, 472 6, 397 34, 869 ma 
Public mstitution 8, 998 1, 384 10, 382 10, 196 1, 627 11, 823 |. ‘ anne 
Private institutio 16, 391 4,539 20, 930 18, 276 1,770 23, 046 sai gueetil 


TaBLe 2.—Income and endowment. 








Percentage 
1905-6 1907-8 1909-10 | 1911-12 1913-14 1915-16 of increase 
in 10 years, 

| 
Total income... se $62, 499, 931 $73, 527,197 $88,369,734 | $104, 514,095 $120, 579, 257 $133, 627, 211 113.8 
Student fees 16, 340, 101 22, 225, 525 | 24, 555, 373 | 28, 792, 318 36, 133, 969 121.1 
Productive fund 10, 241, 539 11, 058, 327 | 12, 276, 200 14, 225, 998 18. O83. 868 85.3 
United States Government 2,600,714 4,521,181 | 4, 607, 298 5, 499, 927 5, 227, 62¢ 6, 258, 931 140.7 
State or city 11, 665, 397 15, 603,857 } 19, 805, 899 24, 144, 353 29, 510, 425 32, 204, 111 176.1 
Private benefactions ; 17, 716, 605 14, 820,955 | 20.072. 015 24, 783, 090 26. 670, 017 10.196. 006 70.4 
Other sources... , 3, 935, 575 5, 207, 352 7, 052, 949 7, 068, 409 9, 591, 784 9, 850, 326 150.3 
Endowment. .. ; 248, 430, 394 | 272, 207, 309 273, 423, 328 357, 048, 919 362, 742, 823 425, 245 270 71.2 

! 
i } 
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Three years of attendance at colleges and universities 
TABLE 1 PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTION 
Senior Freshmer Total en 
Institu be 
tion Per cent Por = 
eportir lov. 1 Nov. 1 Re Nov. 1 Nov. 1 : Nov. 1 N ! . , N l Nov. } 
191 191 eaceones 191 1919 19 1919 1922 192! 
! 2 3 4 6 7 8 0 ! 11 12 13 
Pu ft &, SIS 9, 562 8.4 21, 399 34, 120 61.8 67,022 &7, °32 i 115, 306 151,280 
Pr 194 12.8 2 5. 5 26. 578 35, 487 : xy On 32 ] 118.4619 142, 22 
To 2 21, 62 23, 06 6.7 47,977 70, 107 46.1 149 186, S64 25.0 233, 580 291, 875 
TABLE 2.—CLASSIFICATION AS TO ENROLLMENT IN 
1 | 2 3 4 ) 6 7 8 10 ll 12 13 
; Bd aaa 
En n n 250 122 2,311 2, 52! 9.3 6,291 27 47.4 16, 342 22, 544 £0 1,110 42, 931 
En rent, 250 to 499 47 2, 263 2,379 5.1 5, 468 7,08 46. ( 16, 341 19, 49 20. 2 GIs 28, 388 
Enr nt, 500 to 999 | 44 3, 539 3,912 10.5} 10,55 13, OF 23. 7 20, 592 33, 889 14.5 as, NO 44, 428 
} nt, 1,00 1,999 22 4,147 4,51 8.9 9, 484 12, 802 35. { aD | ogy 22 16, 487 56 O46 
En! 2,000 or over 15 9, 360 9, 732 4.0 16, 181 26, 98: 66.8 267 72, 833 29.4 M4, 245 121, 053 
1 250 21, 620 23, 064 6.7 47,977 70,107 16.1 149 186, S04 25. 0 233, 580 201.975 
TABLE 3.—INSTITUTIONS FOR MEN, FOR WOMEN, OR COEDUCATIONAL 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 0 10 11 12 13 
Coeducation 160 16, 52 17, 333 4.9} 36,397 1,211 48.9) 115,¢ 144,949 25. 4 
Men or 40 2.77 2,932 5.7 6,411 419 46.9 18, O89 23, 280 28.7 , 5a 
Wor n 4} 2,321 2 4 20. 6 5, 169 6,477 25.3 15, SY 18, 685 17 21, 933 | 25,815 
I 250 21, 620 23, 064 6.7 47,977 70, 107 6.1 149 186, S64 25.0 233,580 291,975 
TABLE 4.—GROWTH BY SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 i) 10 nm. @ 13 
Un St 250 21,620 23, 064 6.7 47,977 70, 107 46.1 149, 53% 185, 864 25.0! 233, 580 291, 975 
North Atlantic Division 46 | 7,0 7,370 4.5 11, 694 14, 230 1.7 $2, O40 48,755 1 56,117 64, 500 
North Central Division 101 | S, TH 9. 336 6.2 21, 406 $2, 343 1 61, 006 75, O27 23.0 92, 253 113, 508 
South Atlantic Division 41 | 1, 67 1,948 16.3 4,747 7, 263 53. 0 14,159 18, 800 33.4 25, 199 33,615 
South Centra! Division... ° 31 | 1, 205 1, 308 1.0 3, 860 5,940 53. 9 11, 164 14,651 | 31.2 19, 222 25, 219 
Western Division 31 | 2, 805 3, 102 10. ¢ 6,270 10, 331 64.8 21,158 20, 541 39. 6 41, 239 7, 560 
Ra | 
1 For all 4 classes. 2? Provided the same rate of growth is maintained. 
the answers represen? institutions of all | that nothing short of a reduplication of | and survey of school facilities and “the 
types, large and small, State and private; | his plant and faculty would answer the | preparation of reports thereon, and coop- 
and although the figures are not complete, enormous demand for higher education ; eration with vocational advisers and 


indicate the national 
that the country in 
higher education. Think of a general in- 
crease in attendance at these institutions 
Again 
1.2 per 


they 


emergency 


undoubtedly 


faces 


of 25 per cent in only three years. 
the public institutions lead, with 
cent, as against 19.1 per cent for the priv- 
ately supported. On the other hand, the 
small calleges, with less than 250 students, 


~? 


in 1916, have increased faster, 38 per 
cent, than any of their larger associates. 
The largest institutions come next, with 
29.4 per cent, while the institutions with 


an attendance of from 500 to 1,000 in 1916, 
have increased only 14.5 per cent. In 
other words, all colleges and universities, 
public and private, large and small, are 
increasing, in somewhat different propor- 
tions, to be sure, but increasing in a 
tremendous way. It is no wonder that a 


recently remarked 


1 


university president 


177924 20 


university president re- 
stated, that his institution had 
reached the limit of its desirable 

What shall be done to meet the 
There is 


or, as another 
cently 

almost 
growth. 
emergency in higher education? 
only one thing that can be done, and that 


is to devote to the needs of colleges and 
universities funds, both public and 
private, the size of which were never 
dreamed of a few years ago. 





UNABLE TO GET TRAINING MEN 
FOR SOLDIER WORK. 


Difficulties in securing teachers to train 
disabled ex-service men are reported by 
Service Conmnis 


United States Civil 


The positions pay $1.500 to 52.400. 


the 
sion. 
The duties, 


announcements, 


aecording to the Civil Service 


include the inspection 


placement officers with a view to helping 
the disabled soldier, sailor, or marine te 
overcome his handicap so that it will not 
prevent his return to normal life. 

The statement points out that to 
qualify the applicant must show that he 
has had certain training and experience 
in educational work which is specified in 
announcement, a copy 
of which may be had by applying to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or may be consulted 
the office of the civil service board at 
the post office or customhouse in any city. 

‘The examination will be open indefi- 
ly,” says the commission. “Applicants 


the examination 


nt 


nite 


will not be assembled for scholastic tests 
but will be rated upon their education 
and experience and a thesis filed with 


the application,” 
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By Arthur W. Dunn. 


STATE PROVISIONS FOR 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP LEGISLATION 








Legislation to promote training for citi- 
zenship in the schools has been enacted by 
whe legislatures of a number of the States 
during the war period. Most of it is in 
general terms, though in some cases it is 
quite explicit in its provisions 

Massachusetts amended its school law 
in 1917 by inserting in the list of subjects 


il schools the phrase: 


required = il 
“ Training in the duties of citizenship.” 

The public statutes of New Hampshire 
provide that: 

The work of furnishing instruction in 
the privileges, duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship is hereby declared to be an 
essential part of public school education. 


The Minnesota law of 1917 provides: 


That in all of the common, graded, and 
high schools of this State, it will be the 
duty of the superintendent or the teachers 
in charge of such schools to teach and 
require the teaching therein, on at least 
one day out of each week, of subjects and 
exercises tending and ecaleulated to en- 
courage and inculcate a spirit of patriot- 
ism in the pupils and students. Such ex- 
ercises shall consist of the singing of 
patriotic songs, readings from American 
history and from the biographies of 
American statesmen and patriots, and 
such other patriotic exercises as the su- 
perintendent or teachers of such schools 
may determine. The time to be spent 
thereon on each of said days shall not ex- 
ceed one-half hour. 

In New 
that: 

In order to promote a spirit of patriotic 
and civie service or obligation, and to fos- 
ter in the children of the State moral and 
intellectual qualities which are essential 
in preparing to meet the obligations of 
citizenship in peace or in war the regents 
of the University of New York shall pre- 
scribe courses of instruction in patriotism 
and citizenship, to be maintained and fol- 
lowed in all the schools of the State [pri- 
vate as well as public]. All pupils at- 
tending such schools, over the age of eight 
years, shall attend upon such instruction, 

A New York law of 1919, establishing 


York a law of 1191S requires 


part-time or continuation schools, pro- 


vides that the course of study in such 
schools 


phall include instruction in American his- 
tory, the rights and obligations of citizen- 
ship, industrial history, economics, the 
special features of the laws relating to 
the industries taught 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania in 
1919 required that: 

The State 
instruction shall course of 
instruction conducive to the spirit of 
loyalty and devotion to the State and 


superintendent of publie 


prescribe a 


Government, which shall be 
all the public schools of the 


National 
taught in 
State. 


The law of Iowa is as follows: 


All public and private schools, located 
within the State of Iowa, shall be re- 
quired to teach the subject of American 
citizenship. 

The superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion shall prepare and distribute to all 
elementary schools an outline of Ameri- 
can citizenship for all grades from 1 to 8, 
inclusive, 

Public and private high schools, acad- 
emies, and other institutions ranking as 
secondary schools, which maintain three 
year courses of instruction, shall offer a 
minimum of instruction in American his- 
tory and civies of the State and Nation, 
to the extent of two semesters; and 
schools of this class which have four 
year courses shall offer in addition one 
semester in social problems and = eco 
nomics 

The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall prescribe to all high schools, 
academies, and institutions ranking as 
secondary schools an outline of a course 
of study in American history, civics of the 
State and Nation, social problems sand 
economics prepared under his direction. 


The law of New Jersey (approved Apr. 
12, 1919) is even more explicit: 


In each high school of this State there 
shall be a course of study in community 
civies, and a course of study in problems 
in American democracy, which courses 
shall be prescribed by the commissioner 
of education, with the approval of the 
State bourd of education. The course in 
community civies shall be completed not 
later than the end of the second year, 
and the course in problems in American 
democracy shall be begun not earlier than 
at the beginning of the third year. The 
time to be devoted to each of the afore- 
said courses shall be at least 60 full hours 
in periods of at least 40 minutes each. 
The foregoing courses shall be given in 
all approved and registered high schools, 
and taken by all pupils enrolled in the 
years in which the subjects are required 
to be taught as aforesaid. 

For the elementary grades a course in 
the geography, history, and civics of New 
be provided, which course 
shall "oe prescribed by the commissioner 
of education; and a course thus pre- 
scribed shall be required in all public 
elementary schools, and shall be taken 
by all pupils in the grade in which it is 
given, 

The course of study provided for in 
sections 1 and 2 of this act shall begin 
with the opening of the schools in the 
year 1920, and shall be given together 
with instruction as to the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship, as they re 
late to community and national welfare, 
with the object of producing the highest 
type of patriotic citizenship. 


shall 


Jersey 





Utah reports the following 

In January, 1919, the legislature of 
our State passed a very important meas 
ure for the promotion of education in 
citizenship. This law provides for com- 
pulsory attendance at school of all boys 
and girls up to 18 yeurs of age, unless 
they shall be excused by school authori 
ties to go to work, and further provides 
that all such persons who are excused to 
enter employment must attend part-time 
courses, designed to promote good citi- 
zeuship or vocational efficiency, 


A recent law of the State of Washing- 
ton contains the following provisions : 


No alien teachers shall be eligible to 
teach in the public schools of the State. 
Teachers proven guilty of disloyalty to 
the United States Government are liable 
to revocation of certificate. Night schools 
may be established and maintained 
through use of the public school funds. 
Instruction in patriotism and citizenship 
are made compulsory as part of the regu- 
lar school program. The common schools 
of the State must be taught in the English 
language, History of the United States 
must be part of the course of study in 
elementary grades. 

The study of American history and 
American Government is hereby declared 
to be indispensable to good citizenship 
and accurate understanding of our insti- 
tutions and a proper appreciation of Na- 
tional ideals. The State board of educa- 
tion shall prescribe as a course of study 
n the high schools of this State American 
history and American Government, and 
shall require as a prerequisite for gradua- 
tion from any of said high schools one 
full school year of study of American his- 
tory and American Government. 

Ohio reports the legal requirement of 
instruction in civics in all seventh and 
eighth grades, and the formation of an 
Americanization committee, with an ap- 
propriation of $25,000; also the require- 
ment of an oath of allegiance to be taken 
by every teacher in public and private 
schools, and of the teaching of thrift at 
least 30 minutes per week in every school, 

The Alabama Legislature of 1919 em- 
powered the State board of education, on 
the recommendation of the State superin- 
tendent of education, to prepare a new 
course of study for the elementary and 
high schools, which will stress the subject 
of citizenship. 

Measures by State Departments of Education. 

The value of a law depends upon its 
interpretation and administration. This 
devolves upon the State department of 
education. 

When the 


required 


Mas- 


‘training in the 


Court of 


General 


sachusetts 
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in all schools of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
education employed the 


duties of citizenship ” 


board of 
list in civie education, of the United 


State 
specia 
States Bureau of Education, for a period 
of three months, to study the situation jn 
Massachusetts, to hold conferences with 
authorities and teachers in all 
parts of the State, and to assist in formu- 


school 


lating a State program of civie instruction 
and training. 

In Pennsylvania the State department 
of publie instruction has undertaken a 
thorough the State 
course of study, in accordance with the 
This re- 


reorganization of 


law enacted by the legislature. 
organization was begun by calling a gen- 
eral educational conference at Harris- 
burg, organized in a number of sections, 
each holding a round-table discussion dur- 
ing three days. The conferences of the 
section on social studies and citizenship 
training were very vital. Committees are 
now at work formulating the new courses 
of study in elementary and high schools, 
and conferences are being held under the 
direction of the State department in every 
the State. 
York State, 
the commissioner of 


county of 
In New committees ap- 
pointed by educa- 
tion have been at work reorganizing the 
social studies and producing syllabi to 
enable schools to carry out the law pro- 
viding for instruction in “civies and 
patriotism,” 
study for 
pro- 


In Iowa, a State course of 
the common schools, conspicuously 
viding for civie training, has been pub- 
lished. A committee is now working on 
a course in citizenship for high schools 
of that State. 

In Utah, in 
referred to above 


accordance with the law 


The State department of education 
has partially set up machinery for the 
supervision, up to 18 years of age, of 
boys and girls during the entire 12 
months, and has outlined a new course 
of study in civics, which involves not 
only the teaching of facts and principles 
pertaining to civic welfare; but partici- 
pation in civic activities for the com- 
munity welfare. 


A committee appointed at a convention 
of Utah superintendents submitted a 
course of study and training for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, prefacing it 
with the following recommendations: 


(1) That in addition to utilizing to the 
full the time devoted to class work in 
civics as provided by the State course of 
study, every suitable opportunity be em- 
ployed in other classes to make civics 
function in the lives of the pupils. (The 
activities of the school—the classroom 
work, recitations, government, recesses, 
playgrounds—as well as civie problems 
arising in the neighborhood, furnish the 
best subject matter for the study and 
practice of civic duties.) 





(2) That the teaching of civics be inti- 
mately related to the health of the school 
and the community. That it form an in- 
tegral part of all work in history and 
social science. That advantage be taken 
of patriotic days and civic celebrations in 
the town. That the ten laws of the ‘ Good 
American,” by Hutchins, be read fre- 
quently to the whole school and learned 
practically by heart by the children. That 
every teacher of history, civics, and social 
science procure and study Bulletin No. 23, 
1915, on community civics, published by 
the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. Cc, 

(3) That standards of conduct be as 
definitely formulated as possible and act- 
ually practiced as a requirement for pro- 
motion from the sixth grade, from the 
junior high school, and from the high 
school. 

Two features of the Utah program may 
be noted. One is the prominent place 
given to pupil activities as a factor in 
civie training in both elementary and high 
schools. The other is the proposed use of 
a score card of “civic achievement.” 


sefore receiving a final grade in civics, 
and particularly before promotion from 
the junior high school, the student must 
not only be able to discuss intelligently 
any subject treated in the prescribed 
text, but must also reach a high degree 
of civic achievement (say 75 or 80 per 
cent), as set forth on accompanying 
Score Card of the Good Junior Citizen. 

Every student before graduating from 
high school must: 

1. Show a disposition to assist the 
officials of his community to enforce law 
and order. 

2. Show successful participation in 
student body organizations, and in the 
civic or religious activities of his com- 
munity. 

3. Possess desirable civic habits such as 

(a) Use of good clean language. 

(b) Reliability. 

(c) Good conduct at social gatherings, 

(d@) Freedom from harmful practices, 
such as the use of narcotics. 

4. Have a definite life ambition. 

5. Show a sympathetic understanding 
of the ideals of democratic government. 

In order to receive school credit for any 
civie project or achievement, it must be 

1. Eminently worth while. 

2. Deal with an actual situation or 
problem. 

3. Employ investigation. 

4. Be accompanied by necessary re- 
ports, data, and notes on required read- 
ings. 

5. Show an economical method of pro- 
cedure. 





SCORE CARD OF THE GOOD JUNIOR 
CITIZEN 


School Date cece 


(Ten per cent is the maximum for each point 


ler cent, Per cent, 
teachers.) parent 
| 


1. Care of health and person... ea 
2. Conduct (practice of fair play). .! 


3. Reliability (promptness and | 
regularity)..... 


and home. . 
7. Community service 


4. Thrift (economy of time, effort, | | 
and means)........ ' ‘ ivtvocesee 
5. Cooperation (willingness to | 
assume responsibility ) : mh Ser 
6. Pride in appearance of school | 
' 


8. Obedience 


9. Initiative......... @ 
10. Knows what he would like to 
become hia | 


| 


Rating per cent... : 
} 


No doubt copies of the new courses of 
study in the several States referred to 
may be obtained by other State depart- 
ments of education that may be inter- 
ested in examining them in detail. 

It will be a service in the promotion 
of citizenship training if the departments 
of education in other States will submit 


to the Bureau of Education explicit 
Statements regarding their own pro 


projected programs, for this 
Such statements should be ac- 
detailed 


grams, or 
purpose. 
companied, if 
courses of study. 


possible, — by 





NAVY SHIP TO BE USED IN BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION ALASKA SERVICE. 

The Navy has transferred the U. &. 8S, 
Borer to the Department of the Interior 
sureau of Education in 
Alaska 


other employees, in carrying building ma- 


for use by the 


transporting to teachers and 


terials, supplies for schools, hospitals, 


and reindeer stations, and in carrying 
goods to the cooperative enterprises con- 
ducted by the natives, under the diree- 
tion of the bureau. 
The Borer has been 
ship at the Naval Training School, New- 
port, R. I. She is said to be a strongly 
built wooden vessel, admirably adapted 


for use in northern waters. 


used as nu school 





schools.— )'outh’s Companion. 





The schools of America were founded and maintained by sacrifice; 
only so can they be preserved. The teacher must be so convinced of the 
value and dignity of his service that he will not lightly abandon it for 
some occupation that offers more ease or excitement or money. And 
on the other hand the public must stop being niggardly. It must tax 
itself more heavily for schools than it has been in the habit of doing, and 
it must pay salaries that do not degrade the teacher in the eye of the 
community. Wherever else a town must skimp, let it not skimp on its 
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By Gertrude Folks, in the Bulletin of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Child Laber in Agricuiture | amount of child labor which interferes Attendance. 
i 
‘ ee | serious! ith school ; ndance it is , : 
Nearly 18,000,000 children in the United | a) a ae aes Se Farm work reacts upon school attend- 
+ i - 777 |} reas nal > “4 ‘] ] l > at h > WOrk . 4 ‘14 
States under 15 years or age OV. per | le to conclude that the v k of ance in three ways (1) It keeps children 
he hilar 8 a "QGT si _ aw ‘ ; 2 
cent—live in rural communitic i.e, | the children is responsible in part, at | out of school altogether; (2) it shortens 
: RS | least, for » lace P se ling. t can S . 
those having a population of less than | oF the ince ef schoone It ca the school term; (3) it causes irregular 
+ } +3) , + ; P -j 
~ ° . " . } fie ; | i > mtire - - : ‘ . . ‘ 
2 DM. Nearly a million and a half. 10 to oO ase uted enti ely to the inferi attendance. In Georgia, for instance, a 
- s ; rity ure ducati for evel > ee ’ , . ’ 
15 years of age, ilusive, are employed ority of rural education, ft even the distinctly agricultural State, there were 


in farm work, either upon the home farm 


or * work: ou In other words, 
one-tenth of all the children 10 to 15 


about 


years old and about three-fourths of this 
age group who are working are engaged 
in agriculture. Obviously tl re re 
cruited largely from the 18,000,000 coun- 
try dwellers. This group of workers, 
however, does not come under the scope 


of the Federal child labor law, and sur 
little consideration has been 
given to its needs. The old idea that 
farm labor is good for children dies hard; 


s of fresh 


prisingly 


outdoor work conjures up vision 
air, sunshine, and green fields; it is easy 
to idealize it, to think of the country boy 
and girl as leading the perfect life of 
childhood. Dr. J 
out, 

Rural! 
tion and popular belief country children 


Mace Andress points 
Health 


Schools, that 


however, Education in 


‘contrary to tradi- 


have been found to be as defective phys- 


ically and in many cases more defective 


than city children.” But disregardiay 
entirely its physical effects, there is yet 
another sin for which rural child labor 
must answer: Its interference with school 


attendance, 
Illiteracy in the Country. 


It is well known 
illiteracy in the country is twice that of 


that the percentage of 


cities, 1 in every 10 of the rural popula- 
tion being classed as illiterate. It is not 
that of 
percentage of 


advertised, however, 


States 


so widely 
the 16 
illiteracy greater than that of the United 
States as a whole, 15 have a foreign popu- 
lation 14.7, that 
of the whole, the 


highest per cent in those States being 8.6, 


having a 


percentage far below 


United States as a 


and the average 2.9. And even less ad- 
vertised is the fact that these 15 States 
include all but one of the 13 States (all 
southern agricultural States) which have 
a child-labor percentage in excess of the 
average for the United States as a whole. 
The parallel is strking and the conclusion 
obvious. If rural sections, in 
small 
large percentage of 
parent that country 
ing educated: and when we find that in 
these 


spite of a 


foreign population, have a 


very 
illiteracy, it is ap- 
children are not be 


Same regions there is a 








poorest “* little red schoolhouse ” can train 


the child to write—the test of literacy. 


Investigations by the National Child Labor 


Committee. 

These figures are based on the 1910 cen- 
sus, but the results of studies made by the 
National Child Labor Committee during 
the last four years to determine the effect 
of farm work upon education indicate that 
conditions have not materially changed, 
and, moreover,can not until adequate com- 
pulsory attendance laws are enacted and 
Investigations were carried on 
North Carolina and Ken- 


enforced. 
in seven States: 
tucky, our two greatest tobacco-growing 
States; Colorado and Michigan, two of 
the three States leading in sugar-beet pro- 
duction; Alabama and Oklahoma, two of 
States, and 
Maryland, leading in strawberry produc- 
Children 
not only in the cultivation of the crops 
mentioned, but in all 
agricultural work, ineluding 
wheat, baling 


the largest 


cotton-growing 


tion. were engaged, however, 
kinds of general 
plowing, 
planting thrashing, hay, 
filling silos, cultivating potatoes, corn and 
other vegetables, drying apples, herding 
cattle, dairying, and caring for live stock. 
In each State 
were chosen and the selection of districts 


representative counties 
and schools for intensive study was made 
in cooperation with the school authorities. 
Six hundred and 
visited, and attendance data for 37,837 
children gathered. The statistical results 
for all seven States can not be summar- 
Maryland 
and in Michigan were of a more general 
nature than those of the five other States 
and the figures not comparable. In each 
State, however, two indisputable 
stand forth: (1) That farm work inter- 
with school 


seventy schools were 


ized as the investigations in 


facts 


feres seriously attendance ; 


(2) that farm work causes retardation. 





in 1918, 1.216 white children and 4,579 
colored children 10 to 18 years of age 
The 
State superintendent of public instruction 
of North Dakot: 


wy 


graee to any State” the 


who had never attended any school. 
characterizes as “a dis- 
withdrawal of 


] 


farm children from school—in North Da- 


kota only 30 per cent finish the eighth 
cent the twelfth grade. 


Virginia 


grade, and 4 per 
The State superintendent of 
writes in a similar vein, “The number 
of children in Virginia who are now not 
attending school at all, and the number 
who are attending school with such irregu- 
larity as to make proper training impos- 
sible, forms an alarming per cent of the 
total number of children.” 

In the studies of the National Child 
Labor Committee, it was impossible to 
seeure data for all those not enrolled in 
school, but 
lowed 


reached by 


enough instances were fol- 
conclusion 
of Weld 


an investigation of the 


up to confirm the 
the Juvenile Court 
County, Colo., in 
schools of that county, that the reasons 
which cause a child to leave school are, 
those which 
In Ken- 


records, the 


on the whole, the same as 
keep him out part of the time. 
while taking school 


rned of 170 white chil- 


tucky, 
investigators lea 
whatever. In 
found 
school and 
had no intention of going. One family, 
visited four months after the beginning 
children, the oldest 


dren attending no school 


Colorado several families were 


whose children were not in 


of school, had six 


16, none of whom had enrolled, although 


the schoolhouse was less than 14 miles 
from their home. The father owned his 
farm of 76 acres, and had lived there for 
20 years, yet the whole family was so 
poorly educated as to be almost illiterate. 


In Michigan, fully 15 per cent of the 





Total-populationlO | | 
yearrof age 12" 
and over.” 1 CCM. . 10 


2 3 4 5% 60 


7 680 «690 100 





Shenandoal 
Borrough, Pa 


Cokumbia, S.C. 


18,764 |23.7 
21,418 |17.4 


Posraic,N.J. 142,184 115.8 


United States. 7.7 














































































ILLITERACY If BOTH A CITY AND A RURAL PROBLEM. 
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children of the 1385 “beet families” in- 
terviewed had never attended school in 
America. These families are migratory, 
moving from place to place, often from 
State to State as the demand for agricul- 


varies. No one is responsible 


tural labor 


for the attendance of the children, and 
they evade the compulsery education 
laws. 

The school term in the country is 
shorter than that in cities. In a com- 
parison of rural and urban siatistics 
made in 1912, the Bureau of Education 


average term in urban 
two 


reported that the 


communities was 46.4 days (over 


months) longer than the average for 
rural communities. The actual differ- 
ence between the term in city schools and 
in country schools is even greater, for the 


above figures include in “ rural peranged 
ties’ towns with a population of 2,500 or 
less, although the school term in such 
towns approximates that of the cities 


than that of the country re- 
condition is usually attrib- 
uted to the difficulty of raising funds in 
the country. Another factor enters in, 
however—the tendency in many rural dis- 
education to farm 
education law of 


more nearly 
This 


gions. 


tricts to subordinate 
work. The compulsory 
Georgia, for instance, empowers the city, 
town, and county boards of education to 
excuse children temporarily from attend- 
ance, and expressly authorizes them “to 
take il 


agricultural labor 


to consideration the seasons for 
and the need of such 
in exercising their discretion as to 
children in farming 
districts shall be Schools in 
Michigan frequently declare “ beet vaca- 
tions” in the late fall. In the cotton- 
growing sections of Oklahoma the schools 


labor 
the time for which 


excused.” 


open as late as December and even the 
beginning of January. Summer sessions 
fire sometimes held to make up for the 
the time, but, as the State superin- 
tendent points out in his last report, this 
frequently means 
the weather is hot, 
small and irregular, and in- 
low ebb. The same thing 
beet-growing regions of 
Colorado—in section the 
opened November 29 and closed May 1, 
a term of only five months (less than the 


lost 


is unsatisfactory. It 
a change in teacher, 
attendance 
terest at a very 
the 
one 


is true in 
schools 


very minimum required to entitle a 
State to receive Federal aid under the 
proposed Smith-Towner bill). To shorten 
the term in accordance with the 
requirements of the farm is manifestly | 
unfair—it not only permits children to 
it obliges them to. 


low 


school 


miss school; 


The most serious effect of farm labor, 
however, and the which has been 
made the special point of the National 
Child Labor Committee’s investigations, 


one 


| 
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PAGE FROM SCHOOL REGISTER, 
SHOWING IRREGULARITY °F ATTENDANCE. 
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IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 


The black marks show absences in a typical schoo] district surveyed by the 
Education. 


Bureau of 


is the amount of absence which it causes. 
Children enter late in the fall and leave 
early in the spring; even during the win- 
ter months they are absent from time to 
time to help on the farm. 

The State superintendent of education 
of South Carolina reports that during 
March, April, and May attendance is 
very irregular, and that the same thing 
is true during the fall months, “ In many 


schools during October and the early part 
of November and during the months of 
April and May not half of the chiftiren 
enrolled will be found present any day. 
* * * When inguiry is made by teach- 
ers and other school officers as to the rea- 
son for the poor attendance in the early 
fall and late spring the answer is almost 
invariably the necessity of gathering and 
planting the cotton crop.” 
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Wheat raising in North Dakota has the 
same effect upon school attendance as 
does cotton raising in the Carolinas. The 
last report of the State superintendent of 
public instruction stated that an average 
of at least 20,000 farm children stay out 
of school each year for a period of 60 days 
to help in raising wheat and other small 
grain products. The remedy suggested 
by the State superintendent—changing 
the school calendar year from September 
1 to June 1 to October 1 to July 1 
would only partially solve the problem of 
two months’ absence for farm work. 

In Colorado the local school authorities 
of counties in the sugar-beet growing sec- 
tion estimated that 4,841 children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 15 miss from 2 
to 22 weeks of school, with an aver- 
because of work 


age of 91 weeks, 


in the fields. In one school, four rooms 
were reserved for beet workers, but when 
the school opened only 30 children en- 
rolled. This number soon dropped to 21, 
the third month there were 58 children, 
und the fourth i255. The Juvenile 
Court of Weld County, as the result of 
their investigation referred to above, con- 
cluded that “by far the most of the chil- 
dren who are withdrawn from school to 
work are found on the farms.” In Michi 
gan beet fields similar conditions were 
found. One-third of the ‘children lost 
three entire months in the spring term 
alone, and these are the same children 
who will enter late in the fall, 

The Montana School Bulletin, pub 
lished by the State department of public 
instruction, discusses at length this same 
problem in its issue for December, 1919. 
“Unquestionably the largest proportion 
of children who are irregular in attend- 
ance at school are out to work. It is cus- 
tomary for hundreds of farmers, es- 
pecially, to keep their children at home 
for several weeks in the fall and again in 
the spring when the spring work begiz.s. 
The most flagrant cases are among suger 
beet workers who are mostly foreigners, 
but many American parents are using the 
labor of children in order to run their 
ranches.” Attendance records covering a 
period of three years were given for eight 
children from beet workers’ families— 
these children had missed an average of 
242 school days during this period and 
had attended an average of 258 days 
only 86 days a year. 

The tobacco industry plays the same 
havoc in Kentucky. On one farm two 
boys, 9 and 11 years of age, were help- 
ing their father: the school had been in 
session for only 74 days, and they had 


already missed 45 and 25 days, respe 
tively, for farm work. 
the 10-year-old son was absent 51 out of 
74 days in the first four months of the 


In another family 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


school vear. In another family, very 
comfortably situated, the 7, S and 12 
year old girls and the 10-year-old boy 
nll worked in the tobacco field instead 
of attending school. Their father said, 
“That's the advantage of the tobacco 


crop—every child is a hand.” 


In Maryland, the attendance records of 


585 children in 15 schools were studied. 
Only 305, slightly more than one-half of 
these children, had entered the first 
week ; 50 more entered the second week, 
and 64 the third. 
to ascertain the reasons for late en- 


An effort was made 


trance, and of the 132 cases in which in- 
formation was secured, 97, or 73 per cent, 
reported that they stayed out to work, 
chiefly on farms and in canneries. These 
children were all between 9 and 15 years 
of age, A school with a normal enroll- 
ment of 33 opened in the fall with 9 
pupils; another with 52 normally en- 
rolied, had 1S the first week: 
had 17 of its usual enrollment of 40. 


another 


In the spring, when the strawberry sea- 
son comes, the situation is even worse. 
One county superintendent received a 
complaint from a rural teacher that most 
of her pupils would not take their final 
examinations because they were out pick- 
county 


ing strawberries. In another 


| 





eight schools had closed two or three 
weeks ahead of time because most of the 
children had cropped out to pick berries, 
Fifty per cent of the children in one 
school dropped o in March and April; 
in another (out of a total enrollment of 
3U) one girl wus left at the time of the 
investigation: the rest were all picking 
In still another school, with an 
16 had withdrawn be- 


Again, 


berries. 
enroliment of 3s, 
tween February 17 and Aprii 16. 
an effort was made to secure informa- 
reasons for with- 
drawal, and of 90 cases, 62—nearly 70 
as the only 


tion regarding the 


per cent—gave farm work 
cause, 

Attendance records for «about 
children were taken in Colorado, Ken- 


25,000 


tucky, Oklahoma, North Carolina and 
Alabama, showing the number of days 
missed by each child and the reasons for 
absence. On the basis of these figures, 
the children were divided into four 
classes: Those who had been absent at 
all for farm work were classed as * farm 
workers "; those absent for any other 
reason, such as housework, illness, dis- 
tance, indifference, ete., were classed as 
* other absentees : those who had moved 
in or out of the district during the schoo} 


session were classed as “migrants”; those 





under such conditions. 


traction. 
sirable. 


commodations. 


house. 
—A. A, Hale, 





TEACHERS AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


Many skilled teachers have been lost because of poor living conditions. 
With at least equal pay and equally good living conditions, it is patent 
that we will be in position to compete with other business, for the teacher 
in the rural school generally is pretty much her own boss. 
wages will not be sufficient unless living conditions are attractive. Just 
so long as poor accommodations are to be had in the country, then just so 
long will good teacher timber consider life too short to spend part of it 


A congenial boarding place should be provided not more than a mile 
from the school; the teacher should have a room of her own, preferably 
heated, or at least a quiet place where her work can be done without dis- 
Being treated as ‘a member of the family’ is not always de- 
Teachers are business and professional women and their work 
of teaching is important business and should so be regarded. 

In case a satisfactory boarding place can not be secured it becomes 
the duty of the district to provide a home at the school. 
have passed the experimental stage. About the only requirement to make 
them successful is a teacher who wants that kind of a school. 
plenty of them, dependable men and women, married or unmarried, per- 
haps with dependents, and plenty of others who have desired just such ac- 
A school with a cottage is sought for, and the teacher 
question is solved with the furnishing of a good little home at the school- 


County Superintendent of Schools, Bison, S. Dak. 


But equal 


Teachers’ cottages 


There are 




















who had been present every day were 
elassed as “daily attendants.” Exclud 
ing daily attendants and migrants (re- 
garding whom information could not be 
secured for the entire school term) a 
total of 20,100 children was left of whom 
S835 were farm workers. It was found 
that farm workers had missed at the 
time of the investigation an average of 
36 days (about seven school weeks) ; and 
other absentees had missed only 28 days 
(about five weeks): furthermore, the 
farm workers had been absent 36.2 per 
cent of the period the school had been 
in session at the time the records were 
taken, as compared with only 24.7 per 
cent for other absentees, These figures 


are conservative. In order to have per- 


sonal interviews with the children and 
the teacher to determine the cause for 
absence, if was necessary to visit the 


schools before the end of the term, and 
the absence for work in the late spring 
Was not included. 
The irregulhurity of the attendance of 
farm workers is reflected directly in their 
scholarship. The State Department of 
Public Instruction of Michigan has just 
completed a study of retardation among 
rural 
children 


schools in nine 


29.2 


25,218 


children in 


counties, Of these per 
cent were found to be retarded, and, based 
on the judgment of the teacher in each 
cause, over 75 per cent of these children 
were retarded because of frequent change 
irregular attendance. 


These two factors are operative to a high 


of schools and 


degree among the children of beet work- 
ers’ fumilies, and the National Child 
Labor Comimittee’s study showed — that 
only 2S per cent of these children were in 
their nermal grades: the remaining 72 
per cent were retarded. In one school 


in Maryland 7.5 per cent of the children 
12.5 
per cent were normal, and 50 per cent were 
had all 
the first week in September and had good 
records. Of retarded, 
had the 


September, the remain- 


were vhead of their normal grade, 


retarded. Those ahead entered 


attendance those 


only one-fourth entered when 


school opened in 


der coming in from three to ten weeks 
late, and one-half had Jeft before the 
teri had been completed. The Juvenile 
Cou f Weld County, Coloe., reported 
that of the 2,07S cases of retardation ex- 
amined 53 per cent of the retardation was 


attributable to farm work, and that of the 
1.410 retarded pupils who had been absent 


for more than half of the term 79.5 per 
cent of the retardation was due wholly 
or in part to work in the fields. Their 
conclusions were: (1) That the greatest 


causation of retardation is irregu- 
(2) that the 
irregular attendance is the 


single 
lar «attendance; greatest 
causiution of 
Withdrawsl of children to work upon the 
farm 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts a 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


| WHY NOT TEACH? | 


P WHAT OTHER VOCATION OFFERS YOU : 


: FREE TRAINING | 
ASSURED POSITION | 
INCREASING SALARY | 
INTELLECTUAL GROWTH | 


AND 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SERVICE? 
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Massachusetts poster used in 


the effort 


to recruit teachers, 


An inspector of rural schools in Louisi- | in the one parish (local unit pin which the 


ana reported that the children could not 
the simple tests given them. “A 
number of fifth-grade pupils could no 
add, more of them could not multiply; 
the time required for these operations was 
on an average more tlhan twice as long as 
it should be and the percentage of inac- 


pass 


curacy deplorable, while the situation 
with reference to skill in the use of 
punctuation marks parallels that in 


arithmetic,” and the inspector placed first 
in his explanation of this poor scholar- 
ship the irregularity of attendance in 
former years. It is also significant that 


| 


| 


compulsory-attendance law was being 
rigidly enforced the records of the pupils 
were much better than in any other parish 
visited. 


The studies of the National Child 
Labor Committee in North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Colo- 


rado point to the same conclusions. Ex- 
cluding migrants (for whose retardation 
change in locality is in part responsible), 
age and grade records were secured for 
16,806 children. On an exceedingly lib- 
eral basis—the three-year 
o6.4 per cent of farm workers 9 to 


gradation 


basis 
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15 years of age were retarded, as com- 
pared with only 34 per cent of all others. 
Of those retarded, 28.7 per cent of the 
farm workers were retarded at least 
three years, as compared with only 20 per 
cent for nonfarm worker, and only 1.1 
per cent farm workers were ahead of 
their grade, as compared with 4.6 among 
nonfarm workers. It is interesting to 
note that the per cent of retardation 
steadily increases as the child becomes of 
an age to work on the farm, rising in the 
case of farm workers from 29.2 per cent 
among 9-year-olds to 86.9 per cent among 
15-year-olds, and from 18.1 to 70 per cent 


among all others. 
Promotion. 


It is not surprising that farm workers 
are frequently “ left back,” in many cases 
as a direct result of their absence for 
work. A child can not be expected to 
complete in five or six months of irregular 
attendance a course of study intended 
for seven or eight months of daily attend- 
ance. In Alabama, for instance, two chil 
dren of 15 years in the fifth grade were 
not promoted—they had missed 43 and 
52 days respectively to work on the farm. 
In another school a 15-year-old child was 
found in the fourth grade. This child had 
missed for farm work 83 of the 116 days 
the school had been held, and was not to 
be promoted. In another school four 
children (9, 10, 12 and 13 years) were 
all in the first grade, and were to remain 
there—they had each been absent 70 
days, exactly one-half of the time the 
school had been in session; the school 
was to be held three or four weeks longer, 
but they were going to drop out for farm 
work. Another 14-year-old child in the 
second grade had been present for 10 
days, and absent 85 for farm work. In 
three States, North Carolina, Alabama 
and Oklahoma, information was secured 
with regard to the promotion of all chil- 
dren whose attendance record was taken, 
and it was found that there were 10 per 
cent more failures among farm workers 
than among all other absentees. (Daily 
attendants whose record is uniformly 
high were excluded.) 


Influence of Land Tenure. 


From 30 to 40 per cent of the farms in 
the North Central States, and from 50 to 
65 per cent of the farms in the South, 
wre operated by tenant farmers. During 
the course of its agricultural studies, the 
committee became convinced that the chil- 
dren of this tenant class were not getting 
a “square deai”™’ and that they suffered 
to a greater cegree the ill effects of farm 
labor than did the children of families 
who owned their farms. Consequently in 


| 
| 


| 
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the last three investigations (in Okla- 
homa, North Carolina and Alabama), 
wherever possible the home tenure of the 
child was ascertained. Excluding mi- 
grants, this information was secured for 
13,069 children of whom 5,410 were from 
tenants’ families. It was found that 
among tenants’ children farm workers 
missed 39.1 per cent of the school term, 
as compared with 31.3 per cent for the 
farm workers of owners’ families; and 
that they had missed on the average 42.9 
days, as compared with 34.5 days for 
owners’ children. For the entire ten- 
ants’ children group, an average of 398 
days (35.7 per cent of the term) was 
missed, as compared with 29 days (25.8 
per cent of the term) for owners’ chil- 
dren. Again the effect of irregular attend- 
ance is evidenced in retardation; 58.4 
per cent of tenants’ children were re- 
tarded, as compared with 41.1 per cent 
for owners’ children, and 49.5 per cent 
(nearly one-half) of tenants’ children 
failed to be promoted as compared with 
36.1 per cent for owners’ children. 

The higher percentage of retardation 
among tenants’ children is due not to 
mental inferiority, but to their greater 
amount of absence from school for farm 
work. It is to be expected that poverty 
among tenants will be more acute than 
among owners, for their labor must not 
only furnish a living for their own 
family, but must make the farm yield a 
profit to its owners. They have to econo- 
mize to the utmost, and can not afford to 
hire outside help. Undoubtedly their 
need is great; whether this explains the 
absence from school of their children or 
whether it justifies it will be considered 
later. 

Migrants. 


The child of the migrant agricultural 
Like the child 
of the tenant farmer, his attendance is 
irregular and subject to the need for 
help on the farm. But very often he 
does not attend at all—it is easier for 
him to follow the line of least resistance 


worker fares even worse. 








and stay out of school than to make con. 
tinual readjustments to new surrounds 
ings, new methods of instruction, and 
new teachers. Statistics with regard to 
migrants’ children were gathered in three 
of the investigations (Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma). It was im- 
possible to secure information with re- 
gard to the absence of the children be 
fore they moved into the district, and the 
records of their attendance while in the 
district did not indicate a greater per- 
centage of absence than among “farm 
workers.” There was, however, a strik- 
ing increase in the amount of retarda- 
tion—62.7 per cent of migrants 9 to 15 
years of age, inclusive, were retarded, 
and only 0.7 per cent ahead of their 
grade. The education of the child of the 
habitual migrant is a diflicult problem. 
When the family moves from State to 
State the child does not come under the 
attendance law of any; and even the 
child whose family migrates from one 
place to another in the same State is not 
included in the census, and consequently 
seldom has the attendance law invoked 
against him. These children constitute 
an entire class not reached by our edu- 
eational laws—a class not small in num- 
bers, nor concentrated in any one section, 
They are found throughout the coun- 
try—in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey, 
the beet fields of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, the canneries of New England and 
of the Eastern and Southern States, the 
berry fields of Delaware and Maryland, 
in general agricultural work in western 
and central New York—practically wher- 
ever farm work, with its seasonal re- 
quirements, is carried on. The National 
Child Labor Committee, a few years ago, 
made a study of 300 Baltimore families. 
From May to July they had picked peas 
and strawberries in the country regions 
near Baltimore; August to October they 
had worked in the tomato and corn fac- 
tories of Maryland and Delaware, and 
100 families had spent the winter, from 
October to April, in the Southern oyster 
and shrimp canneries. With the fre 








THE CREED OF THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY SOLDIER 
I believe in the plant and the soil, helped by the air, the sunlight and the 
rain, as the great producers of food and beauty for the use of man. 


I believe in my mind and my body as the means by which the plant and 
the soil may be made to produce this food and beauty. 


I believe in working happily together with my fellows, without strife or 
contest, that the people may be fed and the world made beautiful. 


I believe in America, and I pledge my honor so to work and to play that I 
shall be proud to be called an American. 
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quent changes, the time consumed in 
travel, the inclination to utilize child 
labor in all of these industries—what 


chance had the children of these families 


to secure any schooling whatever? 
Conclusion. 


1. Enforcencent ol compulsory attend- 


ance laws.—lIf the chief argument against 
the work of children in the fields is its 
interference with education, it is through 
the schools that it must be combated. 
The eradication of child ri- 
eulture will not come through prohibitive 


— 


labor in ag 
enactment: it must be incidental to an ex- 
tension of the school term and a strict en- 
adequate compulsory at- 
That this is feasible, even 


forcement of 
tendance laws. 
in regions where farm work makes the 
most demands, is demonstrated by the 
experience of a county superintendent of 
schools in a beet growing section of Mon- 
tana. She reported to the State superin- 
tendent that she had been successful in 
keeping the children in school, and ex- 
plained her method: 


Last year these people were all visited 
and written to either by the teachers or 
myself, or both, and were told that if they 
took contracts this year that required the 
entire family to get out the beets it would 
be their loss as we would insist, on the 
children being in school and would not 
hesitate to prosecute. We sent out afew 
letters and had an article published in 
beth county papers urging every one in 
the community to constitute himself a 
committee of one to see that all children 
were in school and report to my office any 
that were not. As a result not a child in 
that district so far has been kept out for 
beet work. 

This community stands forth as an ex- 
ception, however, not only in Montana 
but in the country as a whole, for at 
present, lenient as the attendance laws are 
in most States, they are a dead letter in 
rural districts. Enforcement is usually 
left in the hands of local authorities, and 


they are unwilling to prosecute their 
neighbors. In Louisiana, the rural 


school supervisors report time and time 
again that no effort is being made to en- 
force the compulsory attendance law in 
the districts visited. In North Carolina, 
of 144 schools visited, 50 made no pro- 
vision whatever to keep the children in 
school for four months—the period at 
that time required by law. Parents are 
indifferent, if not hostile, and can not be 
suddenly converted to giving up the as- 
sistance of their children for what seems 
to them as vague and impractical an idea 
as “education.” One father frankly 
stated that his boy was worth $1,000 for 
work during the beet season, but was 
nothing but an expense if he went to 
schooL 
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2. Economic value of education.—There 
are—us in any child-labor field—two 
classes of families to be considered. There 
are those who do not need the assistance 
of their children, but 
allow and encourage them to stay away 
from school and work, 


who nevertheless 


This class consti- 


tutes a large majority. A Colorado 
family who boasted that they made 
$10,000 from their farm the preceding 


year were allowing their two children, 
7 and 11 years of age, to work in the 
beet fields during the school hours, An- 
other family, consisting of the father, 
mother, and two girls, 9 and 10 years, 
worked 40 acres of beets, although they 
own a good home elsewhere in the State. 
They board it up for half a year and live 
in a shack “in the beets.” Another pros- 
perous farmer, who owns more than 200 
acres of valuable land, nevertheless keeps 
his 6, 8, and 10-year-old children out of 
The 
school superintendents of three counties 
in Maryland stated that in their opinion 
most of the families who withdraw their 
children from school to work in the fields 


school to work in the beet fields. 


could easily afford to send them to school 
for the entire term, and either to get 
along without extra help or to hire men 
for the work they now do. 

There are some, however, so crushed 
by poverty that they do actually depend 
upon the work of the children for the 
support of the family. This should not 
be so; it is a short-sighted as well as an 
unjust policy to cripple the future of chil- 
dren because of present economic neces- 
sity. If forced to do without the help of 
the children, either the families would 
receive other assistance (such as scholar- 
ships or mothers’ pensions), or the condi- 
tions creating the poverty would be ame- 
liorated. 

In farming, as in all other industry, 
education pays, and it is only fair to the 
child to give him his start for the future. 
The Missouri College of Agriculture made 
a study of 656 farms in one county. Of 
these 554 were operated by men who had 
received a district school education only ; 
the remaining 102 by men who had gone 
beyond the district school. It was found 
that the better educated farmers oper- 
ated 33 per cent more land; they owned 
four-fifths of the land they operated, as 
compared with three-fifths owned by 
those with only a district school educa- 
tion ; they kept one-sixth more live stock ; 
worked 14 per cent more land per work- 
man; and earned 77 per cent more labor 
income per year. The report concludes: 
“While other factors may have played 
seme part in his greater earning capacity, 
yet from a careful study’ of the organi- 
zation of his business it appears that 
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education must have played a very large 
part in his greater earning ability.” A 
similar study was made in Indiana among 
tenant farmers, and the size of the farm, 
average capital and average income were 
directly proportional to the amount of 
education received. Cornell University 
conducted another investigation of this 
kind in an up-State New York county. 
They found that of 1,303 farmers, 1,007 
(77 per cent) had received a district 
school education only; 210 (12 per cent) 
a high-school education; and 16 (1 per 
cent) a college education, Here again the 
increase in laber income corresponded to 
the amount of education of the farmer. 
A comparison was also made between the 
average labor income returned on stuted 
amounts of capital to farmers with a dis- 
trict school education only and to those 
who had received more education. In 
each case the farmer with the poorer 
education received a smaller return, vary- 
ing from 48 to 87 per cent of that received 
by those with more education. This same 
investigation showed that only 17 per cent 
of the tenant farmers had received more 
than a district school education, as com- 
pared with 30 per cent of owners. 

8. Reorganization of rural schools.—If 
we are to keep the farm boy and girl in 
school we must do more than hold out a 
promise of increased earnings in the fu- 
ture. It is a characteristic of childhood 
to live in the present, and we must pro- 
vide a type of education that will make 
children consciously desire to remain in 
school because the work interests them. 
The educational committee of the first 
national country life conference, held in 
1919, summarizing the suggestions that 
have been made from time to time by 
various individuals and organizations in- 
terested, recommended a readjustment of 
rural education to include training for 
health, citizenship, life occupation, and 
leisure. A great impetus to such a re- 
vision has been given by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, passed in 1917, under which 
Federal aid is granted to States for agri. 
cultural, industrial, and home economics 
education, and for the training of teach- 
ers of these subjects. A measure pro- 
viding Federal aid for general school 
purposes will go even further in this di- 
rection. Fully as important as Federal 
aid, however, is the consolidation of rural 
schools and the reorganization of the 
school system on the county basis. 

The school must again become the cen- 
ter of rural life. Its work should be car- 
ried on and supervised by specially 
trained men and women acquainted with 
conditions in the country and able to 
awaken the interest not only of the chil- 
dren but of their families as well. The 











ey) 
a 
average rural school teacher to-day is not 
frequently she neither un- 
in rural life, 


of this type; 
derstaunds nor is interested 
and is not prepared to develop the work 
of the school along lines adapted to its 
A recent study of the preparation 
Missouri 


needs. 
of rural 
showed that from 87 to 90 per cent had 
not studied any subjects bearing on the 


school teachers in 


economic and social problems of the coun- 
try school; over 50 per cent had had no 
courses in rural school methods and man- 
agement, and 29 had never 
studied agriculture in their professional 
preparation, although required to teach 
it. When the school has taken its right- 
ful place in the community its service will 
be recognized, and parents, realizing that 
the training the child receives in school 
is of far greater value than the limited 
experience he gets while assisting on the 
farm, will come to cooperate with educa- 
tional authorities in enforcing attendance. 
Farmers’ organizations already recognize 
the value of education and are emphasiz- 
ing its importance to the farmer, but until 
the individual farmer also is converted, 
he must be compelled by law to send his 
children to school 


per cent 


Theodore Roosevelt said, “ Our civili- 
zation rests at bottom on the wholesome 
ness, the attractiveness and the complete- 
ness as well as the prosperity of life in 
the country.”” Whether not country 
life shall possess these characteristics de- 
pends upon the amount.and the nature of 
the education farm children re- 


ceive. 


or 


which 





NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION 
COUNCIL MEETS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Americanization 
be held in Min- 
neapolis May 16, 17, 18. This National 
Council was recently organized in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, 
director of Americanization training, 
University of Minnesota, and president 
of the Minneapolis Council of Americani- 
zation, was president. <A _ cor- 
dial invitation extended to the 
national council the Minneapolis 
Council to hold its first 
Minneapolis. This 
cepted. 

This conference to 
down fundamental principles of Ameri- 
canization work throughout the country, 
ays an Official statement of the council. 
“Tmmediately after the national confer- 
ence the second Minnesota State confer- 
ence will follow on May 19, when similar 
problems for Minnesota and the central 
region will be taken up.” 


The National 
Council Conference will 


First 


elected 
was 
by 
conference in 


invitation was ac- 


will attempt lay 
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URGE PLACING OF MODERN- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING ON 
POST-WAR BASIS. 


“ More Stress on Practical Value,” Says 
the National Federation of Modern- 
Language Teachers. 


In view of a widely recognized need of 


post-war reconstruction, and after full 
deliberation the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers puts forth 


the following recommendations and guid- 


ing principles with regard to the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages in the 
secondary schools, 

1. More stress should be laid on the 


practical value of modern Ranguages than 
before the war and curricula should be 
arranged with this consideration in view, 
whether the pupil is to pursue the study 
for one year or six 

2. Practical value includes the 
pline which comes from forming 
habits of study, as well as preparation 
for the activities of life, and all of the 
direct and indirect benefits of education. 

3. It is now generally admitted that a 
knowledge of the life and thought of for- 
eign nations is more desirable than ever. 


disci- 


good 


4. Speaking ability is more necessary 
than before the war; therefore the mod- 
ern language course in the secondary 
schools must be lengthened and be made 
more effective. 

5. Moreover such 
the secondary schools 
provide competent 
teachers. 

6. In the preparation for effective 
teaching of modern language travel and 
study abroad are’ essential. School 
boards should therefore encourage teach- 
ers to secure this training by making 
suitable financial provision, such as a 
bonus for the returning teacher or leave 
of absence on half pay. 

7. Modern-language teachers should be 
licensed by subject, not by blanket certifi- 
cate as at present. 

8. Teachers who can not be certified to 


thorough courses in 
are requisite to 
modern - language 


do the oral work should be allowed to 
teach reading courses only. 
9. In regular courses the procedure 


should be analogous to the reform method, 
combining the advantages of the direct 
and indirect methods. 


10. Provision should be made for in- 
dividual differences in the ability of 
pupils by assigning extra tasks to the 


more capable, and by providing special 
sections for those who have had one or 
more modern languages or show uncom- 
mon linguistic ability. 

11. For the satisfactory conduct of the 
class as a whole as well as for their own 
good, pupils should be tested out early 
in the course, if not before they enter, and 
if found deficient in oral ability should 
be enrolled in reading courses. 

12. The modern languages offered in 
secondary schools should be French, Ger- 


man, and Spanish, the selection of the 
first language to depend on local con- 
ditions. 


13. For pupils specializing in modern 
languages the course should be one of 
four to six years for the first language 
taken and of two to four years for the 
second with at least two years between 
starting points. All others should take 
not less than three years. 

14. Less modern languiuge is now be- 
ing studied than before the war. To 
remedy this situation we urge (@) that 


the quality of modern language teaching 
should be improved; (0) that all modern 
Janguage teachers should feel their cause 
to be a common one, and should recognize 
that a division into separate language 
camps is particularly deplorable. 

15. Supervised study is highly desir- 
able, especially in the early stages of the 
course, 

16. It is pedagogically desirable that as 
a rule language instruction in secondary 
schools be given by teachers who have re- 
ceived their education in America. 

17. The moyement toward closer corre- 
lation of high school studies is commend- 
able, especially between the modern 
languages themselves, and between these 
subjects and English, history, and Latin, 
Syllabi should be prepared to facilitate 
such correlation. 

18. In conclusion, we wish to emphasize 
the following points: (@) While the value 
of modern language study has always 
been great it is bound to increase in im- 
portance with the entry of our country 
into more intimate political, commercial, 
and intellectual relations with the other 
countries of the world; (b) neither 
speaking ability nor mastery of a foreign 
language can be achieved except by a 
longer and more thorough course than is 
now given in American high schools; (c) 
as a secondary school discipline foreign 
language commends itself by its cumula- 
tive process. It requires consistency of 
method and continuity of study, render- 
ing it equal in this regard to any and 
superior to most other subjects of the high 
curriculum. 

Committee: EK. W. 


school 
Bagster Col- 


lins, A. Coleman, W. A. 
Cooper, Miss A. Dunster, 
Mrs. ©. C. Hughes, E. S. In- 


graham, K. McKenzie, B. Q. 
Morgan, W. R. Price, C. M. 
Purin, B. F. Schappelle, W. 
Bb. Snow, Miss M. Whitney, 
C. H. Handschin, Chairman. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AS PRIZES FOR 
ESSAYS ON SHIP BY TRUCK— 
GOOD ROADS. 


A national for high- 
school pupils, with an award of various 
incentive to the 
pupils to make a thorough investigation of 
highway transportation and motor-truck 
activities has been arranged in connection 
with Ship by Truck—Good Roads Week 
to be observed throughout the country 
May 17-22. 

The has ar- 
ranged for several local and State con- 
as well national in 
writing, on the subject of “ Ship by 
and good roads,” open to all high- 
State superintendents 


contest 


essay 


prizes to serve as an 


committee on publicity 


tests, as a contest, 
essay 
truck 


school students. 














State highway commissioners have 
been to for State-wide 
contests and to send the winning essay 
in their respective States to the United 
of Education, which has 
{to read the winning essays and 


and 


asked arrange 


States Bureau 
agreed 
to make the award. 

Principals of high schools and superin- 
tendents of public instruction have been 
the contest to the 
attention of their pupils. It is believed 
superintendents will 
take action to point out the direct relation 


requested to bring 
the principals and 


between education and good roads. 





NEW OFFICERS FOR RURAL 
DEPARTMENT 

The new officers elected for the en- 

suing year by the department of rural 


education of the National Edueation As- 


socintion and its sections are as follows: 
Officers 
Department of rural education of the 


National Education Association : 

Ek. M. Rapp, county su- 
perintendent of Berks 
County, Reading, Pa. 

Vice president: I. B. Ball, State 
supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary : Mabel Carney, Teacher's 
College, New York. 

State supervisors and inspec- 


President: 


schools, 


Section I, 
tors of rural schools: 
(. C. Swain, department 
tion, St. Paul, Minn. 
J. B. Brown, State rural agent, Nash- 


of educa- 


ville, Tenn. 
Fierence Hale, 
Augusta, Me. 


State rural agent, 


Section Il.—County superintendents and 
rural school supervisors : 
C. G. Cooper, assistant county su- 


perintendent, Baltimore, Md. 

L.. J. Bennett, county superintendent, 

Miami, Ohio. 

Margaret McLean, helping 

Mount Holly, N. J. 

Iil. 
preparation of rural teachers: 

A. V. Feed, normal school, Wayne, 
Nebr. 

Mrs. Margaret Curran, Dillon, Mont, 

Thurba Fiddler, normal school, 

Kirksville, Mo, 

[V.—Agricultural educators and 

junior extension workers: 

J. B. Lillard, State supervisor of 
agricultural education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Neanle Knowles, home economics de- 
partment of Ames, Iowa, 

A. Bock, county 
tendent, Westchester, Pa. 


teacher, 


Section Persons engaged in the 


Section 


Thomas superin- 
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URGE PUBLICITY IN SCHOOL 
AFFAIRS. 


Michigan School Superintendents Ap- 
prove the Idea—-Budgets and Tax- 
ation—* Why Is a School Board? ” 


Resolutions favoring publicity in school 
affairs were adopted by the forty-seventh 


annual meeting of the Association of 
Michigan School Superintendents and 
School Board Members, held at Ann 


Arbor, March 29 and 30, following an ad- 
dress on the subjeet by Supt. Frank Cody, 
of Detroit. Mr. Cody said that the 
people, who own the schools, are en- 
titled the truth about them. 
Publicity in regard to budget necessities 
is especially helpful. He said a super- 
intendent could well afford to spend three- 
fourths of his time with the public telling 
them about their schools. To get results 
the superintendent must know the people 
with whom he is working. 


to whole 


Superintendent E. O. Marsh of Jack- 
gave an address on “ Budgets and 
He argued for scientif- 
ically constructed budget and deplored 
the variety in classification found in 
budget forms in in various States 
and cities, making comparisons difficult 
Budgets should dle- 
termined by school boards he said, sub- 
ject only to reasonable legal restrictions, 
for those who make the budget determine 
the policy. The State should adopt a 
uniform report form such as the 
recommended by various national organi- 
zations. The United States Department 
of Education should secure its reports 
from the State officials. 

Superintendent F. W. Arbury of West 
Saginaw gave an address on “Purchas- 
ing and caring for textbooks, furniture 
and supplies,” which aroused the most 
spirited discussion of the meeting, cen- 
tering around the question of free text- 
books. Superintendent L. L. Tyler of 
Traverse city discussed school lunches. 
Principal C. W. Mickens of the Thomson 
School, Highland Park, gave an address 
on janitorial service, in which various 
forms of work were figured out on a 
common time basis and standards of 
achievement established, Through this 
means the number of janitors necessary 
for any certain building is determined, 
he J. L. Fuller, expert heating 
engineer, discussed in a popular way the 
subject of heating economics. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
Michigan Union, where a banquet was 
held, music being furnished by the Young 


son 


taxation.” n 


use 


or impossible. he 


one 


said. 











Ladies’ Glee Club of the University Schow! 
of Music. Superintendent T. J. Knapp, 
president of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, presided at the evening ses- 
Brief reports were made by various 
standing committees of the parent asso- 
ciation, as follows: On salaries, Superin- 
tendent L. A. Butler, Ann Arbor; on meas- 


sion. 


urement of teaching, Superintendent E 
H. Drake, Kalamazoo; on raising the 
standards of teaching, Superintendent 


Emeritus H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor; on 
cooperative research, Prof. Guy M., 
Whipple, Ann Arbor; on publicity, Prof. 
J. B. Edmonson, Ann Arbor. 

Then followed an address by Mrs. Edith 
V. Alvord, vice president of the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 


member of the board of education of 
Highland Park. The subject treated by 
Mrs. Alvord was: “Why is a_ school 


board?” and was suggested by a recent 
magazine article. The address was or- 
dered printed and circulated throughout 
the State. 

On Tuesday joint sessions of this associ 
ation and the Short Term Institute were 
Dr. Frank FE. Spaulding, 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools, 
and Dr, Louis M,. Terman of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. Tuesday evening 
the association was entertained by the 
University School of Music at the con- 
cert given by the Trio de Lutece, 

Officers elected for the following year 
are: President, EK, EF. Fell, superintendent 
of schools, Holland; vice president, Geo. 
A. Dennison, superintendent of schools, 
Milan; secretary, H. C. Daley, director of 
surveys, Highland Park, 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Seconp. Resolved, That this association 
believes most thoroughly and indorses un- 
qualifiedly the plan for “ Publicity in 
school affairs” as outlined by Supt. 
Frank Cody, of Detroit. 

Fourtnu. Resolved, That this associa- 
tion request the incoming president to 
appoint committee of three to report 
one year hence on a feasible plan for 
janitorial service that shall raise the 
standard of such service to the highest 
possible efficiency. 

Firrtu. Resolved, That a committee of 
three be appointed by the incoming presi- 
dent to cooperate with the State depart- 
ment of public instruction in issuing a 
pamphlet of instruction on “ Heating 
economics ” for general distribution to all 
the schools of Michigan. 

Sixty. Resolved, That this association 
request the department of public instruc- 
tion to gather data on every economical 
and progressive phase of public-school 
education going on in different school cen- 
ters, and that this gathered information 


addressed by 
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be put out in pamphiet form for general 
throughout the State. 
Reaolved, That 


session of the leg- 


distribution 
SEVENTH. 


this associa- 


tion request the next 
islature to appre 
purpose oi codify 
the child-labo: 

Eicatu. Resolved, That this 


priate moneys for the 


ing the school laws and 


543 = 
niws of the state, 
association 


of the 
making the 


recommend thant the next session 


legislature shall enact a law 


same qualifications apply to the elections 


of school trustees and raising moneys for 


school purposes 2s applies to the legally 


qualified voters in all other elections, 





RECENT SALARY SCHEDULES 
FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
I. White Plains, N. Y. 


Mini- | Maxi- 
mum. | mum. 


Inere- 


> it 
Position ments 


Elementary schools: 


Kindergarten, transi- |$1,000 |$2,000 4at$l50and 


tion, and grades 1-7. 4 at $100. 
Grade 8 (women 1,200 | 2,200 Do. 
Grade & (men 1,500 | 2,500 Do. 
Principals: 
F. A., E. V., Hill., | 1,600 | 2,600 Do, 


Chat. (wome! 
North W.P.(woman).} 1,100 | 2,100 Do. 


Battle Avenue (wo- | 1,300 | 2,300 Do. 
man). 
Post Road (worman) 2,000 | 3,000 Do. 
Ferris Avenue (wo | 2,000 | 3,000 Do. 
man) 
Court Street (mar 2,400 | 3,400 Do. 
High school: 
Women... 1,500 | 2,500 Do. 
Men | 1,800 | 2,800 Do. 
Librarian |} 1,200 | 2,200 Do. 
Principal | 3,000 | 4,000 Do. 
Special teacher 
Manual training (man)} 1 


,800 | 2,800 Do. 
> 


Domestic science (wo- | 1,300 | 2,300 Do. 
man). 

Atyvical— Head (wo- | 1,200 | 2,200. Do. 
man). 

Atypical assistant | 1,000 | 2,000} Do. 
(woman 

Supervisors: 

Music (men)..........| 1,800 | 2,800; Do 

Physical craining | 1,800 | 2,800 | Do. 
(men). 

Physical training | 1,300 | 2,300 Do, 


(women ). 
Drawing (women). -. 
Penmanship (women)) 1, 

Superintendent.... a 


1,300 | 2,300 Do. 
500 | 2,500} Da 
15.000 











' Per year. 
II. Sioux City, Iowa. 


Salaries to be paid in (1) 10 equal 
4-week installments beginning with Sep- 
tember 1 as the school year, and (2) the 
eleventh and twelfth installments to be- 
come due and payable August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, except for teachers who are 
not returning for the following year or 
whose contracts for the following year 
are surrendered on or before July 1. 
Such teachers will be paid in full August 
1 following their resignation. 

Teachers are classified in employment 
as follows: 

Class A.—Teachers having 
years of successful teaching experience in 
rural or grade schools and who are gradu- 
ates of State normal schools, of a two- 
year course above the regularly evaluated 
four-year high-school course. 


had two 
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Class B.—Teachers who have had two 


years of successful teaching experience 


in graded schools or high schools and are 


graduates of a regular four-year course 


of an approved college and have been 


grunted a bachelor’s degree accepted by 
the North Central Association of Colleges. 


| Class A. Class B 

Monthly.| Yearly. | Monthly.| Yearly. 
Firs. year... $110 | $1,320 | $125 | $1,500 
Second year... 120 1,440 | 135 | 1,620 
Third year. ... 130; 1,560 | 145 1,740 
Fourth year ..| 140 1, 680 155 1, 860 
Fifth year. ...| 145 | 1,740 | 165 1,980 
Sixth year... 150 | 1,800 | 175 2, 100 


| Teachers having completed their sixth 
year of service at the above-named maxi- 
mum salaries may receive an additional 
increase of salary for 
each three majors of summer school work 


hundred dollars 
equal in value to a major of work com- 
pleted in the summer quarter of Chicago 
University, such majors to be taken after 
maximum salaries have been 
reached and to be approved and taken 
the Teachers 
Committee of the Board of Education. 
Not more than three such annual promo- 
tions will be allowed. 

Only such majors will be allowed as 
would direct 
upon the teacher’s work in the school in 
which she is employed, and they must be 


the above 


in colleges acceptable to 


seem to have a bearing 


taken in residence. 
Ill. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


New Rochelle has made the maximum 
for teachers in the elementary 
schools $2,100. For the year 
1920-21 a special increase ranging from 
$400 to $500, depending upon the experi- 
ence and efficiency of the teacher, will 
be made. In the elementary school next 
year no teacher now in service will re- 
ceive less than $1,600. There will not be 
more than 20 teachers who have as low 
as $1,600. Nearly one-half will have 
$1,950. All further increases will be 
made to the salaries as they will be in 
September. 


salary 


school 


The initial salaries of newly appointed 
teachers in the elementary schools will be 
from $1,400 to $1,700. 

In the high school the maximum for 
teachers has been made $2,700 for women 
and $3,000 for men. Each teacher now 
in the school will be given an increase for 
next year varying from $400 to $500. 

The new salary schedule makes it pos- 
sible to recognize teachers of more than 
ordinary success. The State education 
law requires that a minimum and maxi- 
mum salary be fixed with at least eight 
annual increments. 











— 


By the New 
mum salary in 


Rochelle plan the marxi- 
both the elementary and 
high school may be increased in case of 
exceptional merit by such an amount as 
may seem desirable. It is also provided 
that for special 
for extra increment 
may be increased by such an amount as 
In both cases these 


meritorious services or 


duties the annual 
may seem advisable. 
special increases are to be made only on 
the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent. 

It is the aim of the New Rochelle school 
authorities to 
enough to attract and to hold the best 
teachers to be had. In a year or two the 
present generous schedule is certain to be 
made still better. 

“It is to the credit of the city that this 
salary without the 
usual salary campaign,” says Supt. Leon- 
ard. “‘ The teachers were asked to submit 
such a schedule of salaries with such 
readjustments of present salaries as they 
thought equitable. The suggestions sub- 
mitted by the teachers appeared so fair 
and reasonable that they were adopted 
with but The hysterical 
paroxysms that have taken place in some 
of the salary campaigns elsewhere were 
happily absent.” 


make salaries liberal 


increase was made 


” 


few changes. 


IV. Detroit, Mich. 


The Board of Education of Detroit, 
Mich., has included in its budget for 1920- 
21, the amount of $1,220,000 for special 
increases to teachers’ salaries in addition 
to the 
increases were made upon the basis of an 


normal schedule increases. 
exhaustive survey which brought out the 
following fucts: 

1. That the of living in Detroit 
from December, 1914, to July, 1919, has 
increased 84.6 per cent, 

2. That the average increase granted to 
the teaching staff during this period 
amounted to only 48.6 per cent. 

3. That received by metal 
workers, and rubber 
workers, range from 85.5 per cent in the 
latter case to 106.5 per cent in the metal 


cost 


increases 


chemical workers, 


trades. 

4. That, as a result, conditions brought 
about by the war, coupled with the fact 
that the rewards of the teachers have not 
increased proportionately, have forced 
teachers to the profession and 
deterring others from entering, thereby 
between the 


leave 


causing a serious relation 
supply and demand of teachers, particu- 
larly in the elementary field. 

The are to be made in the 
following manner: 

1. All elementary teachers who would 
receive $120 or less per month in Septem- 
ber, 1920, are to receive $1,500 for the 
school year 1920-21. 


increases 


The , 




















® All elementary teachers who would 
receive more than $120 in September, 
7920, are to receive an increase of at 


least $250 and as much more as may be 


necessary by the adjustment of all sal- 
aries t schedule based on even lun- 
dreds of dollars, no one to receive an in- 
crease of more than $350. 

3. All fir assistants are to be in- 
erensed to S$2.300, 

4, All intermediate and high scheol 
teachers, attendance efficers, ungraded 
end manual training teachers who would 
recei less than S140 in sept wmber, 1920, 
ar » receive $1,700 for the school year 
1920-21 

All intermediate and high school 
teachet attendance officers, ungraded 
and manual training teachers who would 
receive more than $140 in September, 


1920, are to receive an increase of at least 
$250 and as much more as may be neces- 
sary by the adjustment of all salaries to 
even hundreds of 


a schedule based on 


dollars, no one to receive an increase of 
more than $350. 

6. All elementary principals are to re- 
ceive an increase of not less than $400 or 
as much more as may be made necessary 
to adjust all salaries to the regular sched- 
ule for sizes of schools, 

7. The salaries of second assistants in 
the high schools are to be increased $300, 
except that in no case shall the salary ex- 
ceed $2,800. 

8. The salaries of first assistants in the 
hich schools are to be increased $300, ex- 
cept that in no case shall the salary ex- 
ceed $3,000, 

9. The salaries of grade principals are 
to be increased $300, except that in no 
ase will the salary exceed $3,300. 

10. The salaries of department heads 
are to be increased $300, except that in no 
case will the salary exceed $3,300. 

11. All 
schools are to be increased to $3,500. 

12. All 
are to be increased $500. 


assistant principals of high 


intermediate school principals 


18. All supervisors are to be increased 
to $4,000, 

14. All assistant supervisors are to be 
increased to $2,500. 

15. All hich school principals and the 
principal of the Detroit Normal School are 
to be increased $509, 

16. All clerks and librarians are to re- 
ceive an increase of $200. 

17. All bath attendants are to receive 
an increase of $200. 

18. All domestics are to receive an in- 
crease of $150. 

19. All matrons are to receive an in- 
crease of $150. 





Columbus, Ohio, has a course of study 
in gardening which begins with the first 


grade and goes to the eleventh. 
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MINNESOTA ADOPTS NEW STATE 
SCHEDULE. 


Minimum of $120 a Month for Expe- 
rienced Teachers With Normal Train- 


ing—School Board Conference Ap- 
proves. 
At its quarterly meeting, April 5, T920, 


the following salary schedule was adopted 
minimum to be paid during the 
1920-21 


State aid, the distribution 


as the 
in schools receiving 
of which is 
The 


indorsed by 


school year 


under the control of the State board. 
as later (Apr. 9) 


sche dule \\ 


the conference of school boards: 


(i Les Tw 0 
than years’ 
P . . two experfi- 
Teachers holding | years’ | oe 
| ex] eri- or 
|} ence. | more. 
= 7 : Sie aa re | 
| Per mo,| Permo, 
Second-class certificate. .............. | $65 | $65 
First-class certificate ................. | 75 5 
High school training certificate. ...... | 85 95 
Certificate for one year State norma! | | 
ee | &5 95 
State normal diploma (2-year veil 100 120 
State normal diploma (3-year )........ 110 130 
Certificate of A. B. or equivalent col- 
lege dezree............. col eciebeaanan anal 120 | 140 





Note.—-Experience under this rule shall mean expe- 
riencein publicschoolsafterthe granting ofthe diploma 
or certificate to which the minimum salary applies. A 
year of experience shall mean a minimum of eight 
months’ actual teaching, but in no case can credit for 
more than a year’s experience be granted in any calen- 
dar year. 


(2) Principals and superintendent: Per year. 
Graded school principal, classified as ele- 
RIE COREE vncciin ss ctintntinenn<egiiiins $1, 200 
Graded school principal, classified as high 
ae oe 





HIGHWAY ENGINEERING AND 
HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT 
CONFERENCE. 


Recent investigations made by ‘tthe 
Sureau of Education with the coopera- 
tion of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the heads of State 
highway departments, and ether agencies 
national in scope reveal the fact that 
there will be a large and increasing de- 
mand within the next few years for col- 
lege men who are properly trained to 
cope with the various problems of high- 
way and highways transport engineering. 

In view of these needs the Commis- 
sioner of Education called on January 
28, 1920, a small committee to determine 
more exactly these needs. The commit- 
tee included representatives from the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the War Depart- 
ment, the American Council on Education, 
and the Bureau of Education. The dis- 
cussion of highway and highways trans- 
port engineering problems was continued 
at an informal conference of representa- 


tives of the automotive industries and 


| 





of the Bureau of Education, which was 
called in Detroit on February 18, 1920, 
by Mr. Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
highways committee of the National Au- 
Chamber of Commerce, who 
Rk. C. Hargreaves, 
vice president of the National Highways 
Traffic and 


secretary, highways commission, National 


tomobile 
was represented by 


Association, Pyke Johnson, 


Automohile Chamber of Commerce. This 
conference was followed by a formal 
meeting called for Ann Arbor, Mich., 


April 15, 1920. 
tomotive industries, State highway com- 
missioners, presented briefly their needs 


Representatives of the au- 


before representatives of schools of engi 


neering and of the Bureau of Education, 

At this meeting it was veted that the 
United Kduca- 
tion be requested to call A national cen- 
ference on highway and highways trans- 
port on May 14 and 15, 1920, in order 
that a representative group of educators 
might work out definite plans and poli- 
which will enable the educational 
institutions of the country to meet the 
pressing demands of highway engineer- 
ing and highways transport. 


States Commissioner of 


cies 


The Commissioner of Education there- 
National conference com- 
representative and eminent 
professors of civil and highway engi- 
neering, members Of State highway de- 
partments, Federal and National highway 
and automotive transportation organiza- 
tions, automotive industries, and private 
firms which deal with the raw material 
of road building, te meet in Washington 
May 14 and 15. A report of this con- 
ference will appear in a later issue. 


fore called a 
posed of 





The benefits of continuous instruction 
and closer supervision, leading children 
to engage more intelligently and more 
intensively in garden work are demon- 
strated in the Cincinnati schools, not 
only by the greater average value per 
acre of the produce raised in the school 
garden, but also by the great improve- 
ment in results obtained in 1919 as com- 
pared with 1918. 

Fifty-two teachers directed the work 
in school and home gardens in Cincin- 
nati, and 11,600 children enrolled at the 
beginning of the garden season, and of 
this number 8,330 continued in the work 
throughout the season. The garden 
teachers made 9,200 visits, each teacher 
averaging 180 visits. In addition, about 
1,500 children were met at least twice 
a week at 60 school gardens. 

The average area of garden per child 
was 738 square feet, and the approximate 
aggregate value of products was $38,000, 
the average production per acre being 
$220. 

The smallest garden was a window box 
and the largest garden was 4} acres, 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION | 





KENTUCKY. 

[Now Legislative Circular numbers 1 and 
2, the first two of the series of which the 
following summary of recently enacted Ken- 
tucky legislation the third, were published 
only in circular form, but copies may be ob- 


trained by applying to the Bureau of Educa- 


tion. They contain summaries of proposed 
school legislation in a few States, such as 
New York, New Jersey and Rhode Island, It 


that the summary for Ken- 
nly measures that have reached 
law.] 


will be noted 
tucky treats « 
the stage of statutory 


Kenacted into law: 


1. To create a nonpartisan county 
school board of five members, elected from 
the county at large, with authority to 
establish districts, appoint county super- 
intendents and teachers; fixing minimum 
school rates at 25 cents and minimum sal- 
ary for county superintendent of $1,200. 
2. To establish minimum salary of $75 
per month for public-school teachers, 
This is more than double the minimum 
salary in many of the counties, All cities 
have made provision for increasing sal- 
uries also. 

3. To provide for an educational survey 
of the schouls of the State, appropriating 
$10,000. This survey is to be made by 
nonresident experts, and is to include all 
educational institutions of the State sup- 
ported wholly or in part by public funds. 

4. To amend the constitution so the 
Stute superintendent may be appointed 
instead of elected, and if elected may suc- 
ceed himself. At present the State super- 


intendent can not succeed himself, no 
matter how efficient he may be. 

5. To amend the constitution so that 
10 per cent of the school fund may be 


distributed otherwise than on per capita 
basis, Among counties and cities this 
will enable the weaker counties to receive 
special assistance, provided they levy a 
special local tax. This will be used to 
stimulate effort and equalize opportunity. 

6. To provide that teachers’ examina- 
tions shall be conducted in counties and 
papers sent to State department of edu- 
cation; requiring high-school education 
and normal training as qualification for 
teachers. This law simplifies the system 
of certification and raises the standard. 

7. To provide for appointment of school 
attendance officer and make attendance at 
school compulsory up to age of 16, unless 
youth has finished eighth grade. Under 
certain conditions youths between 14 and 
16 may go to work. 

8. To require evidence as to age and 
physical fitness for youths 14 to 16 years 
old in order to receive permit to work. 

9. To provide for physical education 
as a part of a school course in all the 
schools of the State. This law provides 
that the State university and all State 
normal schools shall provide courses in 
physical education, and after July 1, 1921, 
all graduates from teacher courses in 
these institutions shall have completed 


one or more courses in physical education. 
10, To allow school boards in first and 
second class cities to fix the salary of a 
supervisor of attendance. 
11. To provide for nonpartisan school 
boards in 
maximum 


fourth-class cities and fixing 
levy of $1.50 for school pur- 





| 
| 
' 


poses. To authorize city bond issue of 
$1,000,000 for University of Louisville. 

12. To provide for a nonpartisan board 
of education in third-class cities, to fix 
maximum tax rate for schools at $1, and 
to provide for bond issues. 

13. To provide for maximum $1.25 tax 
rate in graded school districts. 

14. To fix minimum school 
cents in Louisville. 

15. To authorize city tax of 5 cents in 
Louisville for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 

16. To authorize. establishment and 
maintenance by counties of free public 
libraries. 


tax at’ 356 


17. To authorize establishment and 
maintenance by cities of free public 
libraries. 


18. To amend State Library Commis- 
sion law. 

19. To require high-school education of 
applicants for license as registered phar- 
macists. 

20. To provide for redistricting school 
districts. 

21. ‘Fo 
education 
clerk hire. 

22. To authorize consolidated 
districts to issue building bonds, 

25. To provide for the inspection of 
vocational schools. 

24. To provide for the erection of in- 


State superintendent of 
for 


allow 
appropriation of $11,000 


school 


dependent consolidated high-school dis- 
tricts. 

25. To fix qualifications for graded 
school trustees. 

26. To require half-hour instruction 


weekly in the public schools in the 
humane treatment of animals. 

27. To provide for the teaching of 
thrift in the public schools. 

28. To prescribe method of levying and 
collecting tax in special charter school 
districts. 

29. To provide for inspection of public 
schools, 

30. To empower trustees of 
‘hool districts to condemn land. 
31. To prescribe method of appointing 
trustees of Kentucky Normal and Indus- 


graded 


wn 


trial Institute. 
32. To give free scholarships in the 


State University and State normal schools 
to soldiers and sailors returned from the 
World War. 

53. Budget bill makes increased appro- 
priation for the various educational in- 
stitutions. Liberal appropriations were 
made for the State University, the State 
normal schools, and Industrial Institute, 
and other State educational institutions. 





PROGRESS ON SALARIES IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The teacher-salary situation in Mis- 
sissippi is summed up by State Supt. W. 
L. Bond as follows: 

(1) State aid to agricultural 
schools has been practically doubled. 

(2) State and Federal aid for 
tional schools has been considerably in- 
creased; especially is this true of con- 


high 


yoca- 


solidated schools. 








(3) State aid to common schools under 
the equalization plan has been increased 
all the way from 5 per cent to 200 to 300 
per cent in various counties 


(4) Mississippi for next year will lead 


the Southern States in the matter of 
teachers’ salaries. 
(5) The teacher is being shown far 


more consideration now than ever before, 


(6) Intensive school campaigns will be 
waged again this summer; people eyery- 
where are realizing that teachers’ sal- 
aries must be at least put on the par 
with other yocations. 

(7) He says that the teacher who 


leaves the profession now will be making 
a mistake. 

From all of the 
couraging reports of increases in the sal- 
aries of superintendents, principals, and 
Many superintendents will be 
$4,000 next year. 


parts State come en- 


teachers, 
paid from $3,600 to 
Many schools are more than doubling sal- 
aries of grade teachers. 

The people have evidently 
to the fact that 
paid living wages. 


wiked up 


food teachers must be 





A NEW METHOD OF DEBATE IN 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Coos County, Oreg., has tested out a 
debating, ac- 
principal of 


new plan for high-school 
cording to Harold Tuttle, 
the Coquille High School. 

to encourage absolute sincerity in debate 


Its purpose is 


and also to require original thinking on 
the part of the pupil. 

The plan as carried out in four cities 
in the Coos County league is to permit 
each pupil to argue on either side of the 
No re- 
buttal is provided for, as there is no way 


question he is convinced is right. 


of knowing in advance who will take the 
affirmative and who the negative side of 
But speaker is en- 


the question, each 


couraged in refuting any arguments 
already given and any he may anticipate. 

To insure a discussion of all the phases 
of the subject, and also to prevent the 


writing and memorizing of arguments, 
the main question is subdivided by a dis- 
interested party. These phases are kept 
secret until one hour before the final de- 
bate opens. They are prepared in dupli- 
cate so that one member of each school’s 
He must 
discuss the phase drawn, stating his con- 
victions as to the warranted 


by the facts and seeking to persuade his 


team draws one of the phases. 
conclusion 


audience to accept his views. 
“The plan the merit of 
closely actual civic situations which the 
later life,” says Mr. 
clear, original think- 


has fitting 
pupil will meet in 
Tuttle. “It 


ing above flowery 


puts 
and sincere, 


cleverness in 


orators : 


earnest persuasion above 
argument.” 
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WHAT OTHER NATIONS ARE DOING IN THE EDUCATION EMERGENCY 











ENGLAND. 
By W. A. MontTooMery. 


England at 
ways 


interests in 
practical 
putting operation 
the education act of 
1918. This has brought about the con- 
tinuunce of the 
of the real nature and purposes of Eng- 
lish publie education, initiated during the 
The spread of in- 
terest in education has found expression, 


Educational 


present center around 


apd meuns of into 


the provisions of 


searching investigation 


discussion of the act. 


popular, literary and governmental, in 
the increasing space allotted in the press, 
in realistic fic- 
tion such as the Joan and Peter of Mr. 
Wells; in schemes of the 
local education authorities ; and in the ap- 
the Prime Minister of 
the study of 
position in English education of the sub- 
the natural 


sciences, Woglish, and the ancient classics, 


educutional and secular; 
the projected 


Va- 
the 


pointment by 


committees for 


rious 


jects of modern linguauges, 


A Certain Amount of Reaction. 


Along this general awakening to 


educational needs, however, has gone an 


with 


undeniable reaction during the past year 
from the high-water mark of enthusiasm 
the the edu- 


which attended passage of 


cation act. Proposals have even been 


toward 
which 


labor relations. 


broached in Varlinment looking 
the 
bea 


The advocates of such action emphasize 


repeal of certain provisions 


upon economic and 


the urgent necessity of retrenchment of 
post war expenditures, especially in the 
very field of the continuation schools, 


from which are anticipated the most pro- 
nounced and lasting benefits to the nation. 
Opponents magnify also the anticipated 
effects upon the economic life of the Na- 
tion from the withdrawal of millions of 
adolescent workers from the actual labor 
market. The of education, how- 
ever, and the the every- 
where and in all walks of life, are undis- 
turbed in their confidence that the nation 
will monu- 
mental an advance in education. 

Mr. Fisher, the president of the board 


board 


friends of act 


tolerate no reversal of so 


of education, and author of the act, has 
brought the nation its 
tially democratic and social nature in a 
way that is unique in the history of edu- 


home to essen- 


cational reform. His speeches and ad- 
dresses before many organizations of 


many different kinds, constitute an in- 
valuable index of what may be regarded 
as the most important features of the act. 
terms of the act itself, the 
which the more revolu- 


tv «the 


actual dates on 





tionary provisions were to go into effect 
were left to be fixed by the board of edu- 
eation. This group of provisions is fun- 
damental, dealing with the organization 
and administration edu- 
cation in its new aspect, the development 
plant staff of 
schools, the permissive powers 


of elementary 


of the physical und ele- 
mentary 
of the local education authorities to sub- 
and the volun- 


continuation 


mit schemes of courses, 
tury 


schools preliminary to the establishment 


establishment of 


of compulsory continuation education, 


Certain provisions become operative on 


certain fixed dates nccording to the se 


called table of appointed days.” For 


others, which in some respects may be 
regarded «us the most important, ap- 
pointed days have not yet been set, These 


pertain to continuation schools, compul- 
seory attendance on them, the prohibition 
of child employment in factories and in 
other occupations preventing due attend. 
ance at continuation schools, and the ex- 
tension of compulsory educational provi- 
sions to adolescents as they have already 
been extended to children under 14. 

A unique feature is that of the local ad- 
on by the cer- 
tain guthorities as expert administrative 


\ isory colmmittees taken 


adjuncts. They are made up of element- 


ary, secondary, and technical teachers, 


and other members engaged in noneduca 
Such 


tional committees 


have no legal status, but 


occupations, 
the authorities 
avail themselves of their advice and are 
matters in- 


guided by them in 


expert 


largely 


volving knowledge. 


Educational Surveys. 


the 
local schemes permissive under the edu- 
official the 
have prepared in many 
areas, usually under the direction of the 
education. had 
in calling attention 


Preliminary to the formulation of 


cation act, surveys of local 


systems been 


director of These have 
an invaluable effect 
to various existent defects and in arous- 
ing other Thus 
the fundamental purpose of the act, to 
interest and for 


from positive reforms, 


areas to competitions, 


awake national desire 
education, aside 
has been admirably served. 

In the very vital matter of the employ- 
ment of children of school age in gainful 
occupations, the appeal is also made to 
local sentiment and initiative. The law 
requires that by-laws governing the local 
restriction of child labor be drawn up by 
the local authority and submitted to the 
Home Office for confirmation. The latter, 
therefore, in cooperation with the board 
of education, by circular of July, 1919, 








called the attention of the local authori- 


ties to their powers to formulate such 
by-laws, 

In September, 1919, the Home Office 
followed this up with the official draft 


model of by-laws governing the employ 
ment of children, compiled for the guid 
It is the fullest, 
expression of 


ance of local authorities. 

and the first, 
the intent of the education act in the fleld 
well as 


absolutely 


where social and economic, as 
purely educational, considerations entef ; 
and it takes rank with the great pieces 
of the world’s educational legislation. It 
embodies the minimum of limitation upon 
child labor; local authority is at 
liberty to make the provisions as much 
more stringent as it may please, Its 
features are as follows: Strict 
registration of employers and employed ; 
prohibition of all public employments 
Which carry with them physical or mental 
the child under 
absolute pro- 


children 


any 


salient 


deterioration or expose 
14 to debasing influences ; 
employment of 
permission of employment of 


hibition of 
under 12; 
children between 12 and 14 only from 7 
to Sa. m. and from 5.30 to 6.30 p. m., sub 
ject to specified conditions ; requirement 
of employment cards held by the child; 
prohibition of street trading by children 
under 14, of girls under 16, and of boys 
requirements of street trading 
compulsory attendance of ado- 
coutinuation 
quired by law; graduated penalties for 
both employer and employed convicted 
of willful violation of provisions of the 


under 15; 
licenses : 
classes 


lescents on as re- 


by-laws, 

Such a reform will have effects in every ' 
domain of national life to which the 
present is too close to allow adequate ap- 


praisement. Certain local authorities, 
London among them, are considering 
+] YP 


going further, and proposing abolition of 
Industrial employment under 14. 


Physical Education. 


In physical education, signal advances 
are to be recorded. The 1918 reports of 
the board of education, of the chief medi- 
cal officer of the board, and of the London 
County Council show the swift breaking 
down of the artificial dividing walls be- 
tween the physical well-being of the 
schools and of the nation at large. Per- 
haps the most concrete advance is the 
actual demand for national legal author- 
ization of thorough medical inspection of 
schools as an indispensable prerequisite 
to universal physical improvement: 


The board must be satisfied that pro- 
vision has been made for the medical 











inspection of all children admitted to the 
school in the yeur ending on the 3lst of 
March, and of all children between 12 


and 18 years of age, together with all 
children over 13 years of age who have 
not alread) ( i l reaching 
the age of 12 lhe board will also re- 
quire to be itisied that pi ision has 
been made fo elie tion of 
all children be nS and 9 ye s of age. 
The report of the hief medical officer 
records an if number of local 
authoritir tl | e orgal al 
treatment of ol children along most 

or all of t llowing lines: 
(a) Acieg é heme of medi l in- 

’ ( > Sis 
(hb) Adequi vs 1 of Ol nurs 
(cc) School } s medical, surgi al, 
1 dental 

(7d) Arrung nts with hospitals for 
treatment of school children. 
(e) Arrangements for supply of 


spectachk 

(f) Establishment of remedial treat- 
ment centers physical de- 
formities 

(7g) Adequate system of following 
up and reinspection of children 
found defective. 


(hk) Facilities for open-air education 


in public elementary schools. 
(i) Creation of special classes of 


schools for or: anically defec- 


tive children. 


Within the past year, the board has ap- 
pointed organizers of physical training, 
whose duty is to train elementary teach- 
ers in the best methods of instruction in 
physical exercise. Excellent material for 
such appointments was at hand in the 
considerable number of women teachers 
of gymnastics, already trained in the two- 
year courses in Swedish gymnastics ; and 
in the demobilized ex-soldiers who had 
had intensive physical training in the 
armies. 

Within the past year, a ministry of 
health has been created by act of Parlia- 
ment to take over the school medical serv- 
ice; and far-reaching legal cooperation has 
been arranged between it and the board 
of education. 
tant joint actions is that establishing the 


Among their most impor- 


training of health visitors in primary 
schools. The board of education has 
charge of the courses, and hereafter all 
persons seeking such appointment must 
have had approved specialized training, 
though for the present its specified form 
is left to the local authorities. 


Elementary Education. 


On the instructional side of elemen- 
tary education, attention has been di- 
rected toward the practical problems of 
selecting most easily and with the greatest 
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degree of fairness to all, promising stu- 
dents who are capable of profiting by 
unusual promotion, and so of being ad- 
vanced to higher educational advantages. 


Certain educational authorities, London 


among them, have developed the cen- 
tral classes in their various phases. 
The London committee has also paid 
special attention to the central schools. 


It is estimated that 20 per cent of the 


abler elementary pupils between 11 and 


14 vears will form the tendance at this 


type of schools, the problem of maintain 


ing interest and progress among the re 
maining SO per cent being the diflicult 
one. It is in this type of school, also, that 


the difficulty is felt in carrying out the 
recommendations of the committee on 
juvenile education after the war con- 
cerning “practical instruction.” It is 


sought to make the instruction given in 


such schools not necessarily or prefer- 


/ 


ably vocational or technical, but to cau 
subjects and methods to adhere to the 
“principle of equality in difference.” 
The London committee has instructed the 
teachers to make a special study of the 
problems of children from 11 to 14 years. 
This type of school, an innovation of 
several years before the passage of the 
education act, seems to solve material 
difficulties in the way of housing and aec- 
commodation and of proper instruction 
for older and more intelligent pupils, 
especially of those over 14 who are not 
able to enter secondary schools. Re- 
cruited annually by a selection of the 
most promising pupils from neighboring 
elementary schools, the central school has 
tended to fill up the gap left by the lack 
of coordination between the elementary 
and the secondary schools; but it has 
come in for criticism because of its rather 
inflexible course of study and consequent 
injustice done to so intelligent and de- 
serving a class of pupils as usually attend 
With the looming 
up of the projected continuation schools 
upon the educational horizon, the central 
schools have acquired a new value. It is 


this type of schools, 


generally agreed that until the former are 
effectively put into operation, and so long 
as the elementary and secondary schools 
are not more closely articulated the cen- 
tral schools can not be done away with 
in city areas. 





HOUSING AND SCHOOLS. 


“In the city they won't give 
people with children a house; and 
in the country they won’t give us 
a school.” 

—Letter from a citizen to the 
Bureau of Education. 
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Scholarships and Other Aids in Secondary 
Education. 


The president of the } rd of eduea- 
tion, in October, 1919, app ted a de 
partmental committee of 15 members, 3 
of whom are women, to consider and re 
port upon the jue Olarships 
and free places in education 
Which are open to children leaving the 
elementary schools, Th ediutely upon 
beginning its labors, the scope of this 
committee was seen to | much broader 
than a mere survey of pla and outlay 
of funds. It was at once seen that it 
could point the way to el linking up 


of the public elementary schools with 


the higher grades, and he demo- 


cratization of epportunity to promising 
students, 
Perhaps 1 


lish educational experi 


1 4 . ] > 
he m radical of all Eng- 


ents entailed by 
the war was the provision allowing 
monthly unemployment benefits to ado- 
lescents under 18, provided they attended 
the schools equipped for them by the 
board of education. The law became 
effective in March, 1919. Public opinion 
has always been sharply divided as to 
the merits of the law as shown by its re- 
sults. Many demoralizing circumstances 
attended the experiment from the begin- 
ning, among which was the very require- 
ment of compulsory school attendance 
for boys who thought they were quit 
of school for life. What slight progress 
has been made seems entirely along rudi- 
mentary lines which is taken to support 
the contention of radical educational 
thinkers that, if the continuation schools 
are to prove their reasons for existence, 
far more thorough instruction must be 
imparted in the elementary schools, 


The Continuation Schools. 


The continuation schools are regarded 
by Mr. Fisher and other leaders in educa- 
tional movements as the crucial point of 
the projected reforms inaugurated by the 
education act. Their aim is to prolong 
to the utmost the period of instruction 
Assuming that 95 per 
cent of the children pass through some 
division of the elementary schools, it is 
estimated that 80 per cent should have 
access to the continuation schools. 


for adolescents. 


As regards the curriculum of the cone 
tinuation schoel there has been much 
discussion. It is generally agreed that 
physical training and education should 
be fundamental, as also the study of Eng- 
lish in its practical bearings upen accte 
rate expression in speech and writing. 
History, geography, civics, art, and music 


are advocated in descending scale. Maths 
ematical and scientific studies find faver 
in certain quarters, the Labor Party’s 


educational committee urging their applies 
cation in technical instruction as e& 
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sential factors in the training of pupils 
destined to be skilled manual workers. 
At the 
Labor Party takes strong ground in op- 
make 
indus- 


sime time the committee of the 


position to any move aiming to 
specialized 
trial and commercial training. It 
their aim and nature be to 
along the line of a 


similar in character 


schools impart 


such 
de- 
mands that 
instruct pupils 
general education 
to that provided for the secondary school, 
poth old and new. 

On the administrative side, that commit- 
tee is even more determined that continu- 
ation schools shall not be the subsidiary 
establishments 
employer 


adjunct of industrial 


maintained irresponsibly by 
firms; that the local education authority 
shall not reduce the hours of attendance, 
or put them at the end of the working 
day, or establish continuation schools in 
elementary school buildings, or compel at- 
tendance of upon 
schools as a substitute for the legally pro- 
The vigorous 


adolescents works 
jected continuation schools 
position of the Labor Party upon the con- 
tinuation school is perhaps the best proof 
the education act in 
arousing popular interest in education, 
and the best guarantee of the ultimate fu- 


of the success of 


ture of that type of schools. 

The educational committee of the Fed- 
eration of British the 
nomic group situated at the other end of 
the scale from the Labor Party, has also 
expressed lively interest in the continua- 
tion schools and a wish to further them 


Industries, eCO- 


in every way in its power. It pronounces 
for an elastic curriculum and one adapted 
to the locality, and recommends further 
that 
(a) 


held 


ably on two half days, or else 


should be prefer- 


Classes 
one whole day per week. 

()) Firms should help meet the loss 
of wages due to attendance at 
school, provided work therein 
be satisfactory. 

and industry should 


(c) Education 


closely cooperate in the pro- 
vision of scholarships and pay- 


ment of fees. 


“Voluntary Works Schools.” 


of the 


so-called 


full establishment 
the 
constitute a 


Pending the 
legal 


* voluntary 


continuation school 

works schools ” 
phase which is of extreme importance. 
They have developed from the hazy type 
of educational work of a few years ago, 
supported by an industrial firm for the 
benefit of children employed by it, into a 
fairly well-defined day continuation 
school maintained in connection with in- 
dustrial firms, but for adolescents beyond 
elementary school The board of 
education, recognizing the difficulties and 
delay inevitable in the establishment of 


age. 
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approved the establishment of such works 
schools, but always under the strict con- 
trol and supervision of the local educa- 
tion authority. Educational experts em- 
ployed by the firms as organizers and 
have done excellent service in 
and 


advisers 


impressing sound content methods 
upon such schools, and in insisting that 
such schools maintain an essentially in- 
structional aim. As actually existent in 
a number of industrial centers the works 
schools have excellent faculties, curricula 
thoroughly well thought out and adapted 
to local needs, and giving careful atten- 


tion to the cultural side. 
Teacher Shortage. 


The board of education and all the more 


progressive local education authorities 
are keenly alive to the grave dangers to 
English education from the shortage of 
teachers. All are bending effort 
to check the flow of teachers away from 


the schools, and to turn the attention of 


every 


young men and women back to teaching 


as a desirable profession. Especially 


is the steady decrease in the 
the teaching 


disquieting 


number of men entering 


cailing. 


the continuation schools, have expressly | 
| 


| 
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intending teachers, since before the war, 
has been far too low to maintain even a 


static supply threughout England and 
Wales. In January, 1915, there were 
posts for 150,000 teachers of all grades 


in England and Wales. The normal an- 
nual wastage is estimated under normal 
conditions at 6 per cent, or 9,000. The 
increase of school attendance due to the 
abolition of exemptions for children under 
14 will call for an additional 5,000 teach- 
ers. The increased number of children 
in elementary schools, the reduced size 
of classes, and the other progressive 
features of the act will, it is estimated, 
call for 33,000 additional teachers before 
September, 1920. Nor does this take into 
account the additional teaching staff re- 
quired by the new secondary schools and 


even the nursery schools, 


Educational authorities are also giv- 
ing much thought to the perplexing prob- 


lems of securing an adequate supply of 
teachers for the field of the continuation 
Of a total of 30,000 teachers 
estimated as ultimately needed for this 


schools. 


grade of schools, especial difficulty is an- 
ticipated in securing the proportion of 
the cultured and trained women who will 


As matters stand, the number of | be needed for this specialized work. 





AUTOMOBILES 


comparison. 


social justice ? 





AND TEACHERS 


Of the 2,000,000 new automobiles of the pleasure-car type, valued at 
approximately $2,000,000,000, that will be sold in the United States during 
the present calendar year, it is conservatively estimated that New York 
City alone will purchase 50,000, valued at $50,000,000. It is estimated 
that there are in the city of New York 100,000 chauffeurs, whose salaries 
will amount to approximately $150,000,000, Garage charges (there are 
240,000 cars, approximately, in the city) will be not less than $25,000,000, 
probably much more. Certainly a community that can afford to pay nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars a year for pleasure-car service can manage to 
provide the teachers of its 800,000 children with a decent living. Really, 
the $36,000,000 paid our teachers for the year 1919 is a bagatelle by 


Think of a teacher whose salary is $900 a year being offered an in- 
crease of less than $3 a month to meet the increased cost of living! Think 
of a principal getting an increase of 46 cents a day beginning this month— 
the first increase he has had in 20 years, and the second in 53 years! Con- 
sider, too, those principals and teachers supporting, out of their disgrace- 
fully low salaries, teachers who, enfeebled by age and overstrain in the 
classrooms, had to retire before a retirement law was enacted. Again, sub- 
tract the income tax imposed on us, and the amourt we pay into the 
retirement fund, and think of the plight we are in. 
spirit that is complacent while poverty-stricken active teachers try to 
keep alive the inactive teachers who are reduced to mendicancy. Is this 


Think of a public 


—Matithew D. Quinn, New York. 
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Strikes ef Teachers. 
For the first time in the history of Eng- 
lish education, teacher strikes have broken 
out during the past year, especially in the 
North Yorkshire, where the 
action was in protest against the ruling 
of the council that further consideration 
expedient for 


Riding of 


of salaries was not only not 
the general good of the service, but 
legally beyond the powers of the council 
and vested solely in the board of educa 


tion, This action accelerated the taking 
of a step long contemplated for the set 
tlement just 


salury scales 


of the vexed question of 
Representatives of admin 
istrative bodies such as the County Coun 
Municipal Corpo 


Association, the Association of 


cils’ Associations, the 
rations 
Education Committees, and of the Na- 


tional Union of Teachers met in commit 


tee and agreed to submit to their con 
stituent bodies proposals for an armistice 
from all strikes and agitation to last from 
August 12 to December 12. The resolu 
tions further provided for a central or 
gunization “representative of local edu 
cation authorities and teachers, to secure 


the orderly and progressive solution of 
the salary problem in public elementary 
schools by agreement on a national basis, 
and its correlation with a solution of the 
salary problem in secondary schools; and 
that for this joint 


committee of representatives of both par 


standing 


purpose il 


ties, in equal numbers shall be consti- 


tuted.” 
The Joint Committee. 
committee, consti- 


This standing joint 


members, duly apportioned, 


tuted of 44 
Was presided over by Lord Burnham, a 
known man of 


Its re 


publicist and widely 
affairs, appointed by Mr. Fisher. 
port was presented to the board of educa 
tion in November 

The report was expressly denoiuinated 
“ Provisional 
s in publi 


only a minimum scale of 


salaries for teacher ‘lementary 
schools.” In accordance with its terms 
of reference, the committee decided to 
limit itself to an agreement of a provis- 
fonal minimum scale and a “ carry-over.” 


] 


The committee was also unanimous in en- 


titling its report “ the first stage of its 
proceedings.” ©The 
sions, that for certificated 
uncertificated teachers with a special sec- 
tion for 


salaries 


scale has two divi- 


and that for 


*carry-overs.” Under the 
former, range from those 
certificated head-masters, who rank in 5 
grades according to the enrollment of the 
school, carrying a minimum of £330 ris- 
ing by increments of £20 per grade, down 
to salaries for certificated assistant mis 
tresses, not two 
training, beginning with a minimum of 
£150, and rising by annual increment of 
£10 to £240. 


having years college 


| 
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Under the head of “ uncertificated 


teachers,” the scale ranges from salaries 


for assistunt masters beginning with a 
minimum of £100, rising by annual in- 
crement of £6 to a maximum of £140, or 
if appointed before April 1, 1914, to £180, 
down to 
carrying a mipimum of £90, rising by an- 
of £6 to a maximum of 


those for assistant mistresses, 
nual increment 
£1 10), or 


for masters, 


under the same requirement as 
to £150, 
subjects and as- 


Teachers for special 


sistant teachers in special day schools are 
duly recognized. 
Under the head of “ carry-over,” the 


report 


provides that 


position of the teacher 
on the seale shall be that position 
which that teacher would have 
reached on March 351, 1920, had the 
been in force throughout his 
or her term of service, wherever ren- 


dered, 


‘the correct 


scale 


shall be 
their correct scale position not later 
than April 1, 1925, and for that pur- 
pose there shall be due,in addition to 


All teachers brought to 


the normal increments under the 
scale, on January 1, 1920, a standard 
increment as set forth, and the re- 
payable 


1921, 


mainder of the “ carry over” 
in annual installments April 1, 
1922, and 1923. 

There shall be appointed a perma- 
nent committee of reference consist- 
ing of seven members nominated by 
representatives of the committee of 
local education authorities and seven 
members nominated by representa- 
tives of the National Union of Teach- 
ers, With Viscount Burnham as chair- 
man, to which shall be referred any 
matter brought forward by either 

party. 

This scale was reviewed and approved 
by overwhelming vote at a special con- 
ference of the National Union of Teachers 
1919. 


expressed by 


held in London December 30, 
Marked 
almo 


f the 
memorially 


gratification was 
f all elements of the educational life 
nation at this solution of an im- 
The 


hoard of education especially welcomed 


troublesome problem 
the solution of a problem which seemed to 


threaten seriously the operation of the ed- 


Yeachers’ Retirement. 


The teachers’ 


superannuation — act, 

November, 1918, the corollary 
of the education act, providing for retire- 
at 60 years after 30 years of serv- 
ice, and for other lump 
paid down and under 
graduated conditions, went into operation 
on April 1, 1920, the 
president of the board of education as its 


advantages of 
sums insurance 


date set by the 


appointed day in accordance with the law. 
It is expected that the act will result in 


| 
| 
| 











large enhancement of the attractiveness 
of the teaching profession, especially be- 
cause of its including uncertificated teach. 


ers of experience and maturity as well as 

certificated ones among the beneficiaries, 
Adult Education. 

The committee appoi il 

under the ministry of 


investigate and 


ed in July, 1917, 
reconstruction, to 
report upon adult eduea- 
tion, the master of Balliol College as its 
port to the 
November, 1919. 
“i 
consider the provision for and _ possibili- 
than tech- 
Britain, 


recommendations.” The 


! 


chairman, presented its r¢ 
Prime Minister « irly in 
Its terms of reference were wide: 
ties of adult education (other 
nical or yocational) in Great 
and to make 
field was found to be so extensive and im- 
that it 


out the progress of the committee peri- 


portait was judged best to give 
odically and as definite subdivisions were 
completed. The dealt with 
adult education as affected by industrial 


first report 


and social conditions; 
education in the Army; the third, with 
libraries and museums; and the final sec- 
tion, more comprehensively with the his- 
tory and larger bearings of the entire 
subject. 

The 
view appreciates the 


point of 
national im- 
The 
adult education needs no defense: 


*Men who began inarticulate, hardly 
able to read without a strain, come in 
one or two sessions to express themselves 
on paper with notable clearness and force. 
The millions of the rank and file can cer- 
tainly get the two educational essentials, 
(a) the development of an open habit of 
mind, clear sight, and truth loving, and 
(6) the possession of certain elementary 
information and essential facts about 
such main questions as the empire, the 
relations between labor and capital, the 
and production, 


coumnittee from every 
Vist 


portance of the subject. value of 


relations between science 
and other such subjects.” 


Plans for Adult Education. 


The salient proposals of the committee 
for putting adult education into operation 
are as follows: 

Subjects o} fudy Dis 
troversial subjects should not be elimi- 
nated from adult 
greatest values is that they can be freely 
discussed in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and tolerance. While subjects 
connected with citizenship should con 
tinue to be studied wider opportunity 
should be given ti natural science 
and modern languages and music litera 
ture and drama, and draftsmanship 
should be encouraged, 

Unives Universities should spend 
much more on adult education—should 
receive for extra-mural education larger 
grants for public authorities, national and 
local; and should consider the provision 
of residential tutons in districts where 
they carry on much extra mural work, 
with a view ultimately to setting un local 
University summer” schools 
extended as to provide 


ission of con- 


education one of its 


study 


sities. 


colleges. 


should be se 


the second, with, 
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through the whole year opportunities of 
study to extra-mural students. Study of 
municipal civil servants, teachers, and 
trade union officials should be encouraged. 

Local authorities. — Their increased 
help is a vital need. Nonvocational in- 


stitutes should be set up generally as 
evening centers for humane studies. 
These should cooperate with voluntary 


agencies und seek to establish a new tra- 
dition. Social and recreational activities 
should be a prominent feature, and music, 
drama, dance, and handcrafts should be 
an integral part of the program. Stu- 
dents’ socialties should be formed. Local 
authorities might contribute annually the 
proceeds of a 1 d. rate to provincial uni- 
versities. 

The State.—Adult education should be 
very broadly and literally interpreted, 
and as many different kinds of educa- 
tional effort as possible should be eligible 
for State help. More liberal grants in 
various directions are recommended, 

Military education.—-Educational train- 
ing should form an integral part of the 
daily life of the troops; teachers should 
be enabled to attend a university for a 
term every three years; and men should 
be brought into touch with educational 
facilities on their return to civil life. 


Rural education.—New social tradi- 
tions and a new culture are needed. 
Every village should have an institute 


under full public control, the headquar- 
ters of all organized local activities. 
Ninety per cent of the capital cost should 
be paid by the State, which might require 
to spend £5,000,000, or more on such a 
scheme for Great Britain, classes, week- 
end conferences, and exhibitions should 
be arranged in market towns and the 
larger villages. Summer schools and 
meetings should be extended. Special 
grants should be given in aid of experi- 
mental education. 





INCREASE IN TEACHERS’ RE- 
MUNERATION IN FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES. 


The increased expenses during and after 
the war have resulted in successive ad- 
ditions to teachers’ salaries and pen- 
In most countries the increase has 
come as an addition to the permanent 
and pension and as a State and 


sions 


salary 
community bonus. 

In Denmark the lowest salary paid to 
teachers of the city schools was increased 
by 69 per cent between 1916 and 1919. 
setween 1916 and 1918 the pay of men 
teachers in who were not the 
heads of families raised by 83.2 
per cent; men teachers with families got 
an increase of 92.9 per cent; women 
teachers without dependents, 141.5 per 
cent; women teachers with dependents 
had their raised by 156.6 per 
cent. 

This improvement in the salaries of 
Norway’s teachers does not include the 
bonus. To the increase mentioned above 
should consequently be added the bonus 
which the teacher as a state employee 
receives. This amounts to 500 crowns 
for each individual teacher, with an ex- 


Norway 
was 


salaries 
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tra bonus of 300, 200, or 120 crowns fixed | 
in accordance with the number of per- 
sons dependent on him. 





TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND 
THE SALARY QUESTION. 


Teachers’ associations and educational 


journals have persistently campaigned 
for improved salary conditions. 
cases they have 
measures to impress the authorities with 
the urgency of their demands. In two 


communities in Norway, Tune and Mo- 


In some 


resorted to unusual 


dum, the national teachers’ association 
instituted a blockade on account of sal- 
aries which did not meet the approval of 
that body. The blockade is now lifted tind 
the communities in question have adopted 
approved salary regulations. Circulars 
have been sent to all 
association notifying them that they are 


members of the 


now free to accept positions in these | 
communities. 
The teachers of Holland are using 





posters to caution young people against 
choosing the teachers’ calling on ace- 
count of the inadequacy of the salaries, 

They are pointing out the discrepancy 
between the 4,500 florins paid to postal 
employees requiring no special training 
and the 2,800 paid to teachers as the 
maximum salaries. The attendance at 
a higher training school for teachers has 
fallen off during 1911-1916 from 611 
students to 214. 

In Switzerland there is a surplus of 
teachers ; the educational journals 
frankly caution young men and women 
against entering the teachers’ training 
schools. As a part of the Swiss teacher's 
duty is to advise the leaving classes with 
respect to the their future 
work they frankly discuss the supply and 
demand in the light of statistics fur- 
nished by the cantonal bureaus. Their 
efforts, sanctioned by the central and 


choice of 


local boards, are converging on efforts 
toward guiding only those into the teach- 


ers’ callings who are especially adapted 
for this work. 

The “ Skolebladet,” 
teachers of Sweden, puts the question: 
“When parents ask a teacher’s advice 
about the choice of calling for their chil- 
dren shall the teacher praise the teach- 
ing profession or shall he tell the truth, 


speaking of the 


as follows: 

“Tf you study to become a teacher, you 
are ready for a position at the age of 
22. Then you have an income of 2,700 
crowns as a minimum and 3,600 as a 


maximum. Your preparation has cost 


you 8,000 crowns, which at 6 per cent | 
for 20 years’ amortization will, during | 


the first year, reduce your income to 


about 1,800 crowns, 





él 


“On the other hand, you can enter the 
after the completion of 
the folk-school period. You have no debt 
You are drawing 3,300 


State's elploy 


for your studies, 
crowns at the time you would enter the 
teachers’ seminary. By the time you 
had your teacher's certificate you have 
reached a higher salary which 
eventually amounts to 4,200 crowns, At 


class, 


the same time you have promotion in 
prospect which may put you In a class 


with a maximum of 6,400 crowns.” 





KINDERGARTEN PAMPHLETS IN 
MANY LANGUAGES. 


Pamphlets describing the kindergarten 
have been published by the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in the fol- 
lowing languages: Albanian, Armenian, 
Chinese, Czech, German, Greek, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Lithuanian, Portuguese, 
Slovene, Spanish, 


Roumanian, Russian, 


Swedish. 





UNITED STATES SCHOOL GAR- 
DEN ARMY NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Colorado Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents and In- 
stitute Workers, the following resolution 
Was passed: 

Resolved, We believe that gardening 
under school supervision is an educa- 
tional as well as a food production prob- 
lem, and an important factor in the 
physical, mental, and moral development 
of the child. 

Resolved, That 
tion of County Superintendents and In- 
stitute Workers pledges its support to 
the United States garden movement, and 
that we urge the Secretary of the In- 
terior to continue school-supervised gar- 
dening as now being directed by the Bu- 
reau of Education until the subject of 
gardening becomes an integral part of 
the school course; And be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge our assist- 
ance in securing a 100 per cent enroll- 
ment of the school children of Colorado, 


Many cities and towns in Kansas em- 
ploy agricultural teachers, under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, who give half their 
time during the summer months to gar- 
den work, as garden directors, and all 
of their time during the summer months, 
The summer months are the hot dry 
months in which gardens need the most 
attention, supervision and work. The 
plan thus affords the city the opportunity 
of securing expert direction at the time 
needed. Arkansas City and Newton 
afford examples of the working out of 
the plan, and most excellent results were 


obtained. 


the Colorado Associa- 
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7 OPPORTUNITIES IN TEACH- 
q ING PRESENTED. 


Much Depends on How Girls “ Bound 

Their Future Careers,” Says Insti- 

tute—Plea for Teaching As a Pro- 

fession. 

“ Hlow are the American girls you know, 
in grammar school, high school, and col 
lege, bounding their future careers?” asks 
the Institute for Public Service in its 
April 13 bulletin. 

One reason, the bulletin peints out, 
why girls often “bound their careers” 
teo narrowly is that they evaluate careers 
without knowing their possibilities. For | 
example, girls say, “LI will teach,’ with 
out a big enough picture of what teaching | 
is. 

“Toere is now a_ teacher shortage | 
largely because for decades many girls | 

went into teaching for a temporary con 
is veniei.ce or stop-gap, instead of for op 


portunity growing to adven- 


Lo keep on 


ture, to discover, and to complete their 
preparation for a life time of full living,” 
says the institute, 
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Ruis and Blind Allicys. 


Cm 


fields have and blind alleys. 


“All 
Many 
ever becoming social. 


ruts 
without 


viris go into social work 


Others go into law 

and find only drudgery. ‘Research’ | 

too often means only crude clerica 

“an girl teach | 
| 


iled to find the rising sun, 


| work. 
Looking for the Atlantic Oce 
ers have often fa 
Taking no zest for discovery they did not 
Having only a small reason for 


| 
discover. 
teaching they saw small things in teach- 
! 

| 


ing and hurt teaching’s reputation by say- 
ing small things about it. 
| 
Opportunities in Teaching. | 
* Yet all this time other girls by the ten 
| 


thousand have feund beautiful opportuni 


ties in teaching. Every small argument | 
against it quickly breaks down 
such They 


the world has greater 


before 


teachers. see that eve ry day 


| 
] } | 


need fi 4 ble teach- } 
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JUNE EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 
American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded. June 4—5, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Pres., Geo. S. Bliss, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Secy., M. V. Atwood, Ithaca, N. Y. 
American Association of Agricultural College Editors. June 30-July 2, Am- 
herst, Mass. 
Pres., F. H. Jeter, Atlanta, Ga. 
Secy., J. M. Murdoch, M. D., Polk, Pa. 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
28—July 3, 


American 


Catholic Educational Association, June 28—July 1, New 


National Association of Corporation Schools, May 
(Waldorf Hotel). 


Pre ss 


< 


mol 


Pres., 


SecCY., 


Pres., 


aScCccy 


Pres., 


SecCwY., 


secy 


of Michigan 


Pr 


ScCCYy 


Emund, Lyon, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y 

Fred DeLand, 1601 Thirty-fifth St. NW., Washingeton, D. C. 

Home Economics Association, June 26-29. Colorado Springs. Colo. 
Edna N. White, Detroit, Mich. 
, Cora M. Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


ety for the Promotion of Engineering Education, June 29-—July 2, 


A. M. Greene, Jr., Renssalear Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
, F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Deaf. June 


Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 


York City. 
Thomas J. Shahan, Washington, D. C. 
F. W. Howard, 1651 E: Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 


31 


ist 
June 5, New Yerk City 
Kineaid, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

York City. 


w.w 
Lee Galloway, 20 Vesey St., New 


University 


Ann Arbor. 








be cha 


what t 


al graduate 


ers, and that every unfavorable condition and happier wife and mother, for the 
nged wherever the public is | great majority of girls will marry. 

enachers know. “The girl who must earn just after 

io, for example, no two-year | grammar school or high school can not 

may now be paid less get a license to teach. Even she will be 


1 


tha 


1 
’ 


n $1,000 and no four-year graduate less | more successful in her earning if she 
than $1,200 the first year even in country learns how to teach, just as all mothers 
town schools. In Jersey City | will be more successful at mothering if 


i] 
til 


small 


e lowest salary 


t+ 
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reach $2,160 and 7-9 grade teachers $2,700 


iil 


th 


| 
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kindei 


ese 


“ Who has | 


In New York they know how to teach. 


12 ye 


is $1,500. 


‘rarten teachers in ars Refinement and Steady Growth. 


“Those next steps are best which ex- 


salaries are being incrensed pect refinement and steady growth. The 

best pay in the end is the experience now 

etter times than the teach which fits a girl for living beautifully 

ers or girls preparing to teach who have 5 and 10 years from now, so don’t stop 
Judge any work by the girls school for business unless unavoidable; 


rood time s? 


vyho enjoy it 


T 


or 


reat 


‘No 


not by those who criticise it. go back. to school after business if pos- 


ake marriage, for example, and | sible; and keep on studying during busi- 
wtherhood. Surely you won't let the | ness, which is possible. 
tilures bound them for you. Among the | “The girl who can go to normal or 
successes in both you will find | college for two or four years will always 
former teachers leading. | be glad if she learns what teaching offers 
girl ought to go from school into her before she decides what course to 
which will not make her a better take,” 
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T Rite OF INCREASE A 
SPRING SUIT WiLL COST YOU S4965.34 
IN “THE YEAR 1928. A WHITE CoLtar 
#G.54 AND ASOFT HAT 4 69. 








OF LIViIN’’! 
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IN 1928 YOU WILL GET A NICE TWO 
ROOM APARTNENT FoR 95G,c00 
PER ‘YEAR, WHILE TWO GOOD SEATS 
FoR TH’ THEATRE WILt, SET YOU 
cic BAG f 
HOW apouTt 


TO SALARIES- AT TH PRESENT RATE OF 
INCREASE, winOw CLEANERS WILL BE 
GETTIN 41.000 4 YEAR, BRICK LAYERS 
946,000, TEANS TERS F3O6000 AND 
SCHOOL TEACHERS NOTHIN’- THEY 
HAVING ALL DIED OF STARVATION 
ux TH YEAR '9 ho 
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ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


’—Pop Nomand, in “ Keeping up with the Joneses.” 
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